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From Tait’s Magazine. 
A WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


We must use the same precaution, inviting 
public attention to the subject we proceed to an- 
nounce, which the great Weimar arbiter of the- 
atrical proprieties thought necessary, introducing 
a dramatic representation which had in it some- 
thing strange and odd, nearly connected with a 
train of ludicrous associations. ‘‘ Man lache nicht” 
was the decree by which he secured the com 
regard of a critical audience. We may likewise 
enter a preliminary protest against any levity in 
the consideration of our matter, and request every 
reader to respect the Syracuse Woman’s Rights 
Convention, and the entire ‘‘ movement”’ of female 
emancipation, as an affair that is worth a little 
sober reflection. . 

Those of us who are accustomed to watch the 

roceedings of our American cousins, must have 
n already aware, two or three years ago, of the 
bold attitude of actual prominence that has been 
assumed by the advocates of a practical equality 
of the sexes. It is the national habit, as it is 
always the tendency of a purely democratic com- 
munity, never to pause in the speculative discus- 
sion of any new principle, but to plan the scheme 
of its application, and urge it immediately. With 
them, it takes the form of an exécutive committee 
as soon as it may have won the assent of a suffi- 
cient number of persons ; and the constituent body 
of its sympathizers are periodically invited to a 
congress or convention, to sustain the sectarian 
interest, and to sanction the direct endeavors to 
accomplish its object. This straightforward pro- 
cess from the idea to the practical effort, the con- 
sequential logic of active mind, has acquired for 
the English of Britain, as well as for the English 
of the United States, great advantage in the attain- 
ment of their intended results, with a yet more 
valuable effect in training the national character, 
not —_ to intelligence, but to vigorous exertion, 
gg y complying with a prevailing conviction. 
t is only when, as it may be in this case, the par- 
tisans of a specious theory, so eagerly hasting to 
procure its realization as to forget the conditions 
of its seen, parade some proposals which 
seem to vulgar sense impossible and absurd, that 
we are obliged to wish they had been content to 
devote a few more years to mature their notion by 
tranquil reflection before casting its undeveloped 
crudity, without due form and limitation, to the 
ridicule of a world that is too careless to discrimi- 
— the distorted parody and the abused 
truth. 

The true principle of this movement, which has 
an important place in the esteem of many think- 
ing persons, is the assertion that the feminine 
nature, by its intellectual and moral capacity, is en- 
titled to as careful and complete an education as that 
of man. This claim, we think, is not, thus stated, 
likely to be denied by any except those prejudiced 
by the materialist heathen notion of sacrificing 
individual culture to the utility of the common- 
wealth. It is probable that, with existing conven- 
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tional arrangements, or rather with the present 
deficiency of methods for the direction of a wo- 
man’s intellectual energy. it is not so manifestly 
profitable to the community to encourage her 
growth of mind as the academical and professional 
education of a man. She is not to be an active 
citizen, a trader, or an artisan; but, as we have 
intimated, it is an obsolete, a pagan notion to use 
no other measure of the care which socicty owes 
to its members than their proportionate capability 
of remunerative public usefulness. We learn, in 
modern times, that the State exists for the good of 
each ; and, except where slavery is at the hase, no 
class may be deprived or hindered of their most 
full devcqundh of humanity ; because the cul- 
ture, for want of which they are inferior, is be- 
stowed upon others in a way supposed more 
advantageous to the public economy. It is not, 
however, in the school or domestic teaching of 

oung girls there is a deficiency complained of, 
But in the active occupations of life, in the facili- 
ties and inducements to the enterprise of female 
industry, in that adaptation of circumstances to 
form in a woman her vigor of thought and will, 
which only we can dignify with the comprehen- 
sive term of education. What can she do in the 
world, what even can she do in her own home, that 
will stimulate her with the prospect of an ade- 
quate acknowledgment to the perfect mastery and 
exercise of superior mental powers? We must 
confess, these advocates of ‘* woman’s rights”’ have, 
upon this view, a case for inquiry, and an evil to 
be redressed. A young man is able, years before 
the legal recognition of his mavhood, to begin the 
effort, in some one out of a hundred ways of 
activity that may bring him to the objects of his 
chief worldly ambition ; he is able to work for an 
actual personal advantage. Should he lose the 
track of his pursuit, or wish to change it, there 
are many others in which, if he happen to get an 
introduction, he may be allowed to seck a better 
success ; there is a choice for his inclidation, and 
room for his special faculty. For a woman who 
is above the need of menial household drudgery, 
there is, except she possesses rare artistic talent, 
or unless she co engaged in retail trade, when it is 
seldom she can have any capital to secure more 
than the position of an assistant, one single and 

recarious resource—that of teaching children. It 
is a most honorable office, worthy of the noblest 
offerings of mind and heart. But it is one that, 
for its efficient performance in a professional way, 
requires more than others a peculiar talent and 
disposition. It is also one in which the multitude 
of competitors is enormous, compared with the 
demand for their services; as an instance of which, 
let us mention a fact within our own experience. 
An advertisement having been published in a 
provincial journal, offering a very ordinary situa- 
tion of resident governess, with a sal of £20 
a@ year, it was replied to by no fewer than eighty- 
five applicants ; whose pile of letters we saw, sug- 
geeting very sad conjectures of the distress and 





es of so many young creatures, some 
homeless ones, whose fair ds had traced the 
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delicate writing and stamped the perfumed wax. | privileges of the other sex, instead of the gradual 
We have witnessed the perplexity of families, per- | institution, which we expect, of peculiar methods 
haps left destitute by the death ofa parent, where | of activity, fitted to her proper faculties and con- 
the daughters, having high mental accomplish- | genial with her own disposition. 

ment and ability, without the favor of influential | After, in a very general view, defining so the 
acquaintance, could find no opportunity of earning | more serious part of this subject—having abstained 
their livelihood ; and the hopeless anxiety of a | from allusion to the want of adequate protection 
young widow, or of the wife of a disabled and | for wives and other dependent women against the 
poverty-stricken man, looking about in vain for ; abuse of domestic authority, as we have also kept 
the permission to labor to support those dearest aloof from the discussion of their legal disabilities 
to her. Some part of the cause of this helplessness |in regard to property, not because we consider 
of women in the world must be attributed to | these matters incapable of reform, but as they 
unreasonable custom, and the restraints of unjus-} would involve an argument too extensive—we 
titiable prejudice. Every occupation which is not | now take leave to look at the proceedings of the 
inconsistent with the reserve and delicacy of femi- | ** Woman's Rights Convention,” not in the spirit 
nine manners ought to be freely open to women, | of a bantering scepticism, for there is a sound rea- 
if they choose to practise it. It will be obvious | son somewhere at the bottom of this agitation, nor 
that all manufacturing operations which require | with any disrespect towards the ladies who con- 
nicety of touch and light dexterity are most fitly |duct it; but we cannot forbid a smile at some 
committed to them. We cannot perceive any just | things they did and said—the practical reductio 
objection to the employment of women in the task | ad absurdum of that fulse inference, that “ mind ”’ 





of mereantile clerks and accountants, so far as this 
may be executed in the seclusion of the counting- 
house—not on the Exchange. We are not quite 
sure but there are particular departments of medi- 
cal practice in which a woman, scientifically edu- 
catec, as two or three have lately ventured in 
America, might become an excellent professional 
adviser to relieve patients of her own sex, There 
is a range of less regular indefinable occupations, 
requiring penmanship and arithmetic, with intelli- 
gent tact and method, which are usually allotted 
too exclusively to men. But we do not pretend to 
indicatg a sufficient variety of resources for female 
industry. Acknowledging the evil, there are cer- 
tain customs by which ladies do themselves con- 
tinue it: unless, indeed, we do them wrong in 

resuming that it is in compliance with the predi- 
[eetions of his gentle customers, the fashionable 


haberdasher stations a score of young men behind | 


his counter, for duties which, in shops of less pre- 
tension, women appropriately discharge. 

We have forborne to mention a more difficult 
point, which should not quite pass without notice ; 
that, besides having scanty facilities for working, 
if she needs to earn her bread, a woman endowed 
with genius, and inspired with ambition, has not 
in the world any recognized sphere of intellectual 
activity, but only that of literature, for the display 
of her powers and the reward of her success, She 
may dazzle and delight a conversational party, 
and win the praise of an hour; she cannot erect 
any permanent memorial of her cherished ideas, 
nor embody her thoughts in a conspicuous result. 
A masculine mind of this order, in a male person, 
may persuade the senate, preside in the court of 
justice, may plead for a great cause, or execute 
with decisive energy the resolutions of sagacious 
insight. We know a woman may not hold, nor 
ought to hold, any of those functions in the control 
of human affairs which are involved in forensic 
and political contentions. It is here we disagree 
with the inconsiderate persons who in New Eng- 
land have elected themselves the advocates of 
female emancipation; and a very few, we believe, 
are extant in this country. They, starting with 
the principle, which by us shall be undisputed, 
that woman is, in her mental and moral nature, 
not inferior to man, proceed to assume the femi- 
‘nine constitution similar to that of the man. 
‘* Mind is of no sex,”’ they say, and we doubt the 
axiom. By this error they are led to claim for 
-her a participation in all ordinary civil offices and 








is of the neuter gender, 

The whimsicalities of the Syracuse affuir in 
September last, as well as the preceding Conven- 
tion held last year in the town of Worcester, U.S., 
were exposed at the date of their occurrence by 
the rough humor of the Times, and we dare say 
have not been forgotten yet. They had the more 
notoriety among us because one incident of the 
proceedings appeared to be an indignant attack 
which a lady named Rose levelled against our 
honorable and learned M. P. for Sheffield, who 
had been guilty of hesitating at the extension of 
the electoral franchise to women. He had avowed 
this seruple in reply to some female constituents 
of that borough, adding—** There is no man who 
owes more than I do to woman ; there is nothing 
which, for the honor of the sex, I would not do.”’ 
And he spoke in a tone of very natural emotion of 
his ** mother, wife, and daughter,’ as having 
been to him the happiness of life. ‘ After the 
severe ire and the sharp disputes of the House of 
Commons,”’ he said, ‘*I hie me home, that my 
head may rest upon a bosom that throbs only with 
affection for me and our child ; and I feel a brave, 
hearty man in the cause of my country the next 
day, having been soothed in the peace of a gentle 
mind that no politics have sullied.”” This very 
graceful testimony to the blessings of feminine 
companionship strangely excited Mrs. Rose to a 
very angry declamation. ‘* What a com)ination,”’ 
she called it, ‘* of politics, flattery, and stupid, 
blind selfishness! I regret that Roebuck is not 
here that I may arraign him!’’ There could be 
no censure, indeed, harder for the unwomanly to 
endure than a panegyric on womanhood. She 
seemed to think with Miss Wisk (in the last num- 
ber of ‘* Bleak House ’’) that ‘* the idea of woman’s 
mission lying chiefly in the narrow sphere of home 
was an outrageous slander on the part of her 
tyrant Man.”” But we do not think Mr. Roebuck 
should have been understood to interdict ladies 
from the formation of political opinion. Few 
persons did better service, making way for the 
common understanding of scientific principles of 
legislation, than was done many years ago by the 
authoress of those “Illustrations of Political 
Economy,’’ which entertained the children that 
are now on the electoral register, and preceded 
the popular instructions of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. We need not point to eminent female 
politicians of the French Revolution for examples 
of the important place a discerning woman, if she 
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aspires that way, can occasionally fill in national 
atfuirs. These prominent cases are exceptional— 
let them be so; but they disprove the charge of 
utter incapacity. Mrs. Jones, of Ohio, says, 
‘* she wanted to go into the legislative hall, to sit 
on the judicial bench, and fill the chair of the 
President.’’ We hesitate. The demand for the 
right to vote in choosing legislators, which she 
preferred on the ground that ‘* taxation and repre- 
sentation go together,’’ may seem as worth enter- 
taining as the privilege of voting in the election 
of parochial officers, actually exercised by female 
householders in some parts of England. We had 
the pleasure of knowing a lady in Devonshire who 
served the offices of churchwarden and overseer of 
the poor, according to the custom of the parish, 
and very creditably. In a certain city, under a 
special jurisdiction, their suffrages go to form the 
corporate authorities. But as we lately saw at 
the aes | election for Oldham the voters 
brutally assaulted on their way to the polling-booth, 
obliged to fight against the cudgels of a ferocious 
mob, we should for the sake of women themselves 
defer exposing them to such rude contingencies 
until our political manners be improved and our 
party contests be tempered with civility. 

Without going on to echo the ridicule which 
writers in both countries have cast upon the 
speeches and manifestos of these American ladics, 
who doubtless mean very well, despite the oddity 
of their advances, let us present an historical par- 
allel between their assembly and another ‘* Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention,’’ rather similar in its 
design, which is reported in the veracious chroni- 
eles of Aristophanes, as having been held in the 
city of Athens, ancient Athens, above two thou- 
sand years before this one of the other day, in the 
modern city of transatlantic Syracuse. We are 
told by St. Luke, those Greeks, in their demo- 
eratic habit of hunting novelties, resembled the 
brisk Yankees of this nineteenth century; ‘“ for 
all the Athenians spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
To them it must have been as welcome an amuse- 
ment as this latter-day demonstration has afforded 
the readers of the New York Herald, to have their 
jest at the expense of Praxagora and her sisters, 
on their conspiracy to overthrow the marital suprem- 
acy. Not but there are some material differ- 
ences in the conduct of these comparable transac- 
tions to the advantage of our fair Syracusans. 
Their action was perfectly open and above-board 
to effect an avowed object by legitimate influences 
on public opinion. ** Miss Wisk’s mission, my 
guardian said ’’ (if we may again quote Dickens), 
“was to show the world that woman’s mission 
was man’s mission; and that the | genuine 
inission of both man and woman was to be always 
— declaratory resolutions about things in 
general at public meetings.’’ These ladies have 
the courageous candor to proclaim their revolu- 
tionary intentions in the face of a sneering world. 
The Rey. Antoinette Brown, and Dr. Harriet K. 
Iiunt, have taken bravely to themselves the 4 
fessional titles so quaintly conjoined with their 
tender Christian names. Miss Clementina Nichols 
introduced herself, ironically, as ‘* that monster of 
womanhood, a female political editor,’’ the Wynd- 
ham County Democrat owning her literary control ; 
and another lady was stated to be editor of the 
Genius of Liberty. It may be well! so, especially 
in that country where a lady-writer has produced 
the most popular book in the world, and one of the 





(club in her hand, and covering her 
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noblest ; for either sex of “ mind’? may claim an 
equal expression in literature. There were in 
Greece, too, literary women, but they edited no 
newspapers. They adopted more insidious means, 
in the present instance, to effect their political 
emancipation, Their convention, here recorded, 
was held in dark nooks and corners of the 
streets, an hour or two befure the break of day. 
The presence of no man was permitted ; no Mr, 
Brigham, of the Mormon persuasion, to insinuate 
that ‘* the world and the devil often lured women 
out of their sphere ;’’ no impertinent Mr. Hatch 
to seatter the blushing assembly with his coarse 
remarks, It is not till after a brief colloquy with 
her china-lantern, curious in itself, but unneces- 
sary for us to repeat, the fair President of the 
Convention decides on tolerating even its beaming 
eye of light as a dumb and neuter witness of their 
mysterious consultation, ‘The women, in fact, 
have plotted a perilous enterprise. Like that 
lady from Ohio whom we named, this Praxagora, 
the mistress-mind of the whole concern, is ‘+ one 
of those women who, instead of talking about 
women’s rights, took the rights without saying 
anything about them.’’ But they do not take 
common ground with Miss L. A. Jenkins, of 
Waterloo, who raised the question, ‘* Whether 
there was any law to prevent women voting in this 
State? The statute says white male citizens may 
vote, but does not say that white female citizens 
cannot.” Their stratagem is rather to personate 
the male character, to attend the political assembly 
so early as to predccupy the majority of seats ; 
and having crowded there, outvoting the odious 
virile interest, to carry their own measures by 
numerical strength. 

The successful performance of this surprising 
manoeuvre we shall see, and what a culbute gené- 
rale there is in consequence of it. Like the ecle- 
brated coup d'état of the 2nd of December, the 
time of its execution is between the nocturnal 
‘¢ small hours ’’ and the moment of sunrise, at 
which the primary legislative assembly of free 
and independent citizens is to be summoned in 
constitutional order, Our valiant dame, Praxagora, 
appears the earliest arrival, impatiently in the 
street awaiting her accomplices :— 


Will they be ready? Have they got their beards 
All sewed upon their chins, the way I told them ? 
Have they contrived to steal their husband’s clothes ? 


It must be noticed, these ladies, who want to wear 
the masculine costume for the purpose of disguise, 
not of mere convenience or majesty, are not con- 
tented with the romantic fashion of apparel 
by Mrs. Col. Bloomer, and exhibited by Mrs. 
Dexter last year in all our principal cities ; 
but they literally take possession of the garments 
of the other sex, and wear the articles that aro 
nameless, and artificially fabricate the hairy orna- 
ment which nature gave to man alone, and which 
custom has shorn from him. A part of their con- 
versation, as the —- into the meeting one hy 
one, turns upon the difficulty of the good wives in 
this furtive appropriation ; for Sostrates tells them 
her husband was kept awake by his cough all 
night, and another neighbor has been hindered b 

little accidents of a different kind, such as ‘ will 
happen in the best-regulated families.” After 
undergoing a mutual inspection as to the com- 
pleteness of their male attire, which has been im- 
proved on by one zealous person lugging a huge 


ir shoulders 
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with a leather jacket in the latest “ rowdy” style, 
to impose upon the populace with the appearance 
of a swaggering fellow about town, they proceed 
to business. 


Prazagora. Now, ladies, let us settle what to do ; 
Don’t waste the time, while stars are in the sky ; 
Because you know, the meeting we intend 
To go to will commence at break of day. 

First Woman. Yes, thatit will, by Jove! Well, now, 

I think 

You ought to take your place under the rostrum, 

Directly opposite the magistrates. 

Second Woman. Look here, my dear! J brought 

my work-bag with me, 

To do some knitting, while I sit among them. 
Prazagora. Knitting work there, you wretched minx! 
Second Woman. Why not? 

Yes, by Diana, so I will ; for how 

Shall I not listen to it just as well 

Knitting? my bairns at home have naked feet. 
Praxagora. Now, just look there! you knitting, 

when you know 

We must not show the meeting we are women ! 

A pretty scrape we should be in ! the people 

Met in the full assembly, one of us 

Rising to make a speech, and in the tribune 

Denouncing him we hate, Phormisius, 

If we, that sit below on the front benches, 

Forget to wear our clothes in a.proper way ! 

While we sit there, you know, then anyhody 

Looking at us, and seeing the fine whiskers 

We ’ve tied upon our cheeks, will think we ’re men. 

So we shall manage, yes, this very day, 

By one bold coup of great audacity, 

To get the government of all the State ; 

Then, we ’\l see how todo some good for the city ; 

For things, at present, are abominable ; 

They let us neither run nor drive,* women ! 
Second Woman. But how shall a party of women, 

with woman's wit, 

Address the people ? 

Prazxagora. Better than any one else. 
They say, effeminate young gentlemen 
Prove most tremendous speakers ; so shall we— 
It is our portion and our special gift. 

Second Woman. Well, I don’t know ; but sure, it 

frightens me 

Attempting this without experience. 

Praxagora. Suppose, then, we rehearse the whole 

debate 

Now, by ourselves, and practise what to say. 

Stop ! don’t go on, till you ’ve put on your beard. 

How many other are here, practised in speaking ? 
Third Woman. Why, bless your heart, who does n’t 

know how to talk ? 

I’m sure we all do— 

Prazxagora. Do you? very well, then, 
Tie on your beard, and make yourself a man. 
And while I fit you I’1l put on my own, 

To be ready if I find anything to say. 

Fourth Woman. Oh dear! look here, my dear 

Praxagora, 

See how ridiculous it looks ! 

Prazagora. No! what? 

Fourth Woman. The nasty thing ! just like an ugly 


streak | 
Of black, with burnt cork drawn all round my 
cheek. 
Prazagora. Never mind that; now ladies, we 
suppose 
The due formalities are done, the usher 
= round the meeting saying, ‘‘ Move in 
mt!’ 


* If our uninitiated readers do not understand this 
idiomatic phrase, we cannot better translate it, but refer 
them to Miss Wisk for an equivalent expression of griev- 
ance, 





Silence in court, you chatterers ! now, come, 

Sit in your places! Any one wish to speak ? 
Third Woman. Yes, Ido! 
Prazagora. Take the wreath, and luck be with you ! 


Perhaps we need not explain that it was 
customary in the public assemblies of Greece for 
the orator to put on a wreath or garland during 
the time of his speech. This eager volunteer, 
whose name is understood to be Geusistrate, the 
wife of a grocer, commits the error of supposing 
that, as she is to wear a garland like that worn b 
convivial guests, she may without impropriety as 
for a sip of wine ; ajar of which, together with 
some food, has been provided by Glyce to refresh 
the members of the Convention after their delib- 
erations. By this offence against the etiquette of 
the assembly Praxagora is seandalized, and in- 
stantly, like a ‘‘ strong-minded woman’’ as she is, 
she falls upon the blunderer, calling her a poor 
feeble nonentity, bidding her to quit their com- 
pany for her folly in offering to drink in such 
a solemn situation. But Geusistrate vindicates 
her conduct by declaring that the men drink, and 
are drunken, in their public assemblies ; or else 
what is the cause of their mad shoutings, their 
quarrels and fury,except they are intoxicated with 
new wine! The president next invites another 
member, whom we call Melistiche (the reporter 
is not always accurate in giving the speakers’ 
names) ; and she, putting on the wreath, and hay- 
ing been exhorted to speak out lustily, and like a 
man, flourishing her staff to the cadence of her 

riods, delivers a brief address. She commences 
in the way that even Demosthenes occasionally 
did, and, as our own orators affect to do some- 
times, by professing that she had not intended, 
herself, to take any prominent part in these pro- 
ceedings, but quietly to listen to others. Her sub- 
ject is a personal grievance, and rather a petty 
matter of police—the nuisance of a pond of water 
close to her shop-duor. She is presently inter- 
rupted by the severe Praxagora, because she for- 
gets the character of her supposititious audience, 
and addresses them—‘‘ It appears to me, ladies, 
considering these facts ’’— 


Prazagora. O wretch! you call them ladies, when 
they ’re men ! 
The Speaker. I beg your pardon, gentlemen; I meant 
The womanish Epigonus, who sits there ; 
And, seeing him, I took him for a woman. 
Prazxagora. Get out! come down, and sit down in 


your place ; 
I think J’// speak a bit, for all of you. 
I’ll take the garland, and I pray the gods 
To grant me luck in guiding this debate. 
I claim an equal share, my countrymen, 
Of this our commonweal which you enjoy ; 
And I am grieved as you are when I see 
The interests of this our native city 
Destroyed by wicked rulers. 


We regret that our space does not allow us to 
report the hon. member’s eloquent address at full 
length. It is a statesmanlike analysis of the great 
political questions of the day, exposing the ter- 
giversation of the ministerial party, the blunders 
of their foreign polity, unfair class legislation, the 
inequality of taxation, official abuses, and malad- 
ministration of the admiralty department. 


First Woman. By Venus! what you say is true! 
Prazagora. You fool, 
To name the woman’s oath, ‘‘ By Venus !’? What 


& mess 
You ’d put us in at the real public meeting! 
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7% lt Woman. I would n’t do so there, of course. 
P; axagora. But don’t 
There ’s a good soul, give way to such a habit! 


After .expatiating on the intrigues of the par- 
liamentary parties, satirizing the inconsistency 
and time-serving professions of leading men, 
Praxagora makes a rhetorical hit, which elicits 
from the same auditor another complimentary in- 
terjection :— 


First Woman. Oh, what a clever man! 
Praxagora. Now you applaud me rightly. 

You owe these evils to yourselves, my people. 

You are to blame ; each citizen is craving 

To get his profit of the State’s revenue, 

And so you let the public welfare perish ; 

But do what I propose, and we are saved. 

My counsel is, that we commit the State 

To our wives’ keeping. °Tis no strange idea, 

For have we not already trusted them 

As household stewards and governors at home ? 
All the Women (cheering). Hear, hear! that’s 

good! bravo, by Jove ! Go on, sir ! 
Prauxagora. 1711 show you, gentlemen, why they are 
wiser 

Than we, to rule the State. Firstly, you know, 

They still observe old venerable customs, 

And hold the wisdom of our ancestors, 

Steeping their wool, fur instance, in hot water 

By the old method ; never will you find 

The women rash to seize imprudent change. 

I ask you now, would not the state of Athens 

Be safe and prosperous, if we did so, 

If we abstained from hasty novelties ? 

The women roast their meat, as they used to do ; 

Bear burdens on their heads, as they used te do; 

Perform the Cereal rites, as they used to do ; 

They bake their bread, just as they used to do ; 

They plague their husbands, as they used to do ; 

And hide their amours, as they always did ; 

Keep tit-bits for themselves, as they used to do ; 

Sip wine and pleasure, as they used to do. 

Then, gentlemen, I say, to such as these 

Let us with confidence consign the State ; 

Not with a jealous fear and scrutiny, 

Doubting their management, but frankly leave 

To these good wives all cares of government ; 

Depending on them ; for we may consider, 

None are so fit as mothers to provide 

The army commissariat ; for who, 

More than a mother, feeds the infantry ? 

Who, better than a woman, keeps the stores ? 

And such a ruler never can be cheated, 

Because they are all skilful in deception. 

I pass by other arguments ; I say, 

Accept this motion, citizens, and see 

Our city ever happy, great and free. 


Such is the sophistry by which the Woman’s 
Rights Convention of Athens pretends not only to 
assume part of the civil sovereignty, but to inau- 
gurate a mere petticoat government. The ladies, 
after commending this ‘‘draft of the Queen’s 
speech,” suggest that she may be exposed to 
insult and attack from the adverse party. She 
promises to encounter the rudest of them with sar- 
castic repartee, and slang them down; if they 
hustle her, she will elbow them off. Having con- 
certed the mode in which they are to vote, by 
showing a majority of hands in the assembly, 
when her motion is put, the liberators of their sex 
march out on their way to the Pnyx, the place of 
legislative deliberation ; with hats fiercely cocked 
on one side, and clattering on the pavement with 
their boots and walking-sticks, while they troll a 
jolly song in roystering chorus, 

The next appearance on the scene is that of 
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Blepyrus, the unfortunate husband of the aspiring 
Praxagora, He comes out of his house, grumblin 
that he cannot find his wife, but still more all 
that he cannot find his coat and shoes. We know 
that she has abstracted them while he slumbered, 
leaving him to wake disconsolate, to grope for 
them in the dark. While he grumbles, another 
man, his next-door neighbor, comes out; they 
talk, and finding each is in the same disagreeable 
predicament, they condole with each other as ill- 
used husbands do. Presently they are joined by 
Chremes, who is either a bachelor or had risen 
too early to be treated in like manner. He won- 
ders at meeting Blepyrus with his wife’s shawl 
thrown over his back, and the accident of the lost 
coat is explained to him. Chremes tells them he 
has just come away from the Legislative Assem- 
bly—it is already morning. ‘* What!” says Ble- 
pyrus, ‘‘has it been dissolved so soon?’ They 
express a little disappointment at missing the cus- 
tomary fee of three oboli, that was paid, in 
those days of a degrading demagogism, to each 
citizen who attended the discussion of public 
business. Chremes reports that the Pnyx was 
early crowded with such a multitude of electors 
as never had been known before; many were 
strange faces, and, with their general paleness of 
complexion, they looked like tailors or shoemakers, 
among the men of less sedentary trades. But no 
doubt of their qualification to vote had arisen. The 
order of the day, as announced by the presiding 
magistrates, was a debate upon the whole question 
of the government and policy of the republic. 
This — well have occasioned a greater con- 
course of persons than ordinary ; and, in fact, a 
large number of citizens had found themselves 
excluded from tlt benches, predccupied before 
they arrived. In the midst of an unsatisfactory 
and aimless discussion of public grievances, a fair- 
complexioned youth, of name unknown, but rather 
like Nicias in his features, had ascended the ros- 
trum, and, with an able speech, propounded the 
motion we have anticipated—to constitute the 
women sole dictators of the troubled city. Then 
the assembly applauded, and cheered, and shouted 
consent ; there was a party from the suburban 
districts who clamored in opposition, but they 
were overruled by the majority. ‘The resolution 
was carried ; and the triumphant orator (in whom 
we recognize the daring Praxagora) went on to 
stigmatize with the severest accusations several of 
the men she named, and none more harshly than 
her own liege lord under the former régime, but 
henceforth her subject vassal. The domestic 
tyrant is forever deposed; his wife is the law- 
giver and the man of business, but on her also 
shall devolve the earning of the family subsist- 
ence. 

Such is the report of this memorable revolu- 
tionary transaction. We next witness the victo- 
rious return of the female politicians, Exulting 
in their new supremacy, they yet think it prudent 
to dissimulate the device which attained it. Each 
happy woman goes quietly to her own home, dis- 
encumbers her person of the male attire, and is 
ready with a plausible fiction to account for her 
early absence. Praxagora, be sure, can find an 
excuse on her behalf. When she meets her hus- 
band, he demands, with a pitiable affectation of 
stern authority, while his heart sinks under his 
conscious dis » ‘* Where have you been, mad- 
amt’? She, like a pert and sulky woman, replies. 
“What is that to you, sir?”’ There is a brief 
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matrimonial contest of mutual spite ; she protests, 
with an air of injured innocence, that she was 
ealled away in the night to help a female friend 
in her sudden childbirth, and that she borrowed 
his great-cout ‘‘ because it is so cold; and you know, 
Blepyrus, how delicate my chest is;’’ but she 
took his boots and walking-stick as proper accom- 
paniments of the man’s coat. The poor husband 
can no longer contain his raging vexation. ‘‘ Do 
you know, ma’am, what the fools at the assembly 
have done?”’ She professes, like a stay-at-home 
housewife, to know nothing of such polities. 
‘* Why,”’ he bursts out in agony, “ they ‘ve resolved 
to hand over the State to you—you women !’’ 
“Oh, to us ?”’ she answers with an exquisite artful 
simplicity ; “‘ what to do with it—to weave or 
spin with it?’ ‘No, by Jove, but to govern!” 
**'To govern what?’’ she inquires. ‘‘ Why, every- 
thing—all the affairs of the city.”” And now the 
delighted smile breaks over the pretty face of the 
conspirator, and she cries out, *‘ Yes, by Venus! 
and it will be a happy city to live in from this 
time forth. ‘There shall be no more crime, no 
false swearing, no calumnies; there shall be no 
robbers, nobody shall injure his neighbor; no- 
body shall be poor, or starving, or naked; we 
shall all live in peace.” The astonished Blepyrus 
becomes almost frantic at this promise of a new 
era ; but the chorus of bystanders admonish him, 
‘* Be quiet, there ’s a good man, and let your wife 
speak,”? She goes on to explain her plans of social 
reform, consisting of the most utter Communism, 
exceeding any reveries of Louis Blane or Prud- 
hon :— 


Let all things be in common ; let the strife 
Of competition end. I will not have 

Some beggars, others rolling in their wealth ; 
One shall not own wide acres, while another 
Cannot possess six feet to be his grave. 

Nor shall the rich man have a train of slaves, 
While he of poor estate is served by none. 
But men shall live out of one common stock, 
The women husband it, and feed them all. 


The obvious difficulties of such an economical 
system are hinted at by Blepyrus, but no more re- 
garded by the versatile logic of the reformer than 
were the arguments of M. Thiers heeded by the 
French regenerators of society. We need not 
follow the Athenian disputants into this old con- 
troversy, which is so familiar to our own age. 
The worst of it is, the communism of Madame 
Praxagora includes some measures more outré than 
even the extremest application of the Fourierist 
theories of passional attraction. As it would be a 
trite repetition of the usual defence of individual 
property and free trade principles to give the sub- 
sequent conversations of the men obliged by the 
new laws to deposit their goods in a common fund, 
so it would also be offensive to our modern delicacy 
of sentiment if we presumed to describe the 
licentious confusion that is supposed to result from 
a sort of inverse polygamy, established by the 
revolutionary wisdom of the new legislators. 

The Woman’s Rights Convention of Aristo- 
phanes is a farce in jest; the Exxdymatovou of 
America, some critics may think, enacted a farce 
in earnest. But we respect earnest action so 
highly, we seek a reasonable motive besides its 
accidental extravagance. We shall not part from 
this subject, as we did not come to it, in a mood 
of derision. here is even yet, in our opinion, an 
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improvement approaching in the ordinary senti- 
ment and manners of this age with respect to the 
social privileges of women. Most gratefully do we 
recognize the vast superiority of their position to 
that in ancient Greek society, which separated the 
honored matron, shut up in her household duties, 
from the intellectual refinements of her nation, 
stigmatizing with immodesty the genius of an 
Aspasia, driving those of her sex who dared aim 
at mental accomplishments into an unworthy social 
abandonment. The modern world is one far 
nobler in this as in other regards. In the moral 
atmosphere of Christendom, the life and heart of 
society, divinely searched with a purifying light, 
learned the reverence of sex. Marriage has he- 
come a sacrament of God ; gentleness was ennobled 
by chivalry. Southern Europe, even where an 
habitual laxity belies the Catholic profession, was 
led, by the excessive adoration of a glorified Vir- 
gin, into that mystical contemplation of the pecu- 
liar glories of feminine excellence, of the implicit 
devotedness of woman, her elevated strain of 
feeling, and her compassionate fountains of inex- 
haustible tenderness, the faith in which inspires 
with fond ecstasy the lyrical dreamer of Vaucluse, 
and charms into finer music the rugged anger of 
the poet of eternal doom, in presence of the celes- 
tial graces of Beatrice. Our northern race, less 
given to idealize the objects of affection, in the 
very dimness of a barbarous heathenism saw their 
way to the true esteem of womanhood. We that 
claim a Saxon parentage, and our kindred in 
America, proudly read the testimony of Roman 
Tacitus, about the chaste moral austerity of the 
forest-dwellers of Germania. Amid those indom- 
itable savages, Woman had her “rights ’’ not de- 
rided or denied. ‘Inesse quin etiam sanctum 
aliquid et providum putant.”’ English domestic 
manners with our fruitful civilization are carried 
over the globe. Wherever they are implanted 
Englishwomen shall be the companions in equal 
friendship of Englishmen, not only consoling but 
admonishing, ‘* neque consilia earum aspernantur, 
nec responsa negligunt,’”’ but never their com- 
petitors in the civil strife. 


For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like with difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world— 

She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care ; 

More of the double-natured poet each : 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

As perfect music unto noble words. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 

Self reverent each, and reverencing each ; 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm ; 

Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 


After this harmonious wisdom of Tennyson, we 
conclude with him, adding, ‘‘ May these things 
be 





To Younc Men or Prorerty.—Marry, and be 





steady ; but don’t settle. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
WILLIAM SIDNEY WALKER. 


Tue readers of Mr. Derwent Coleridge’s memoir 
of his brother Hartley, found, in the following pas- 
sage, something to ‘‘ give them pause,’’ and set 
them speculating on the possible subject of it: ‘I 
have myself known a man . . . of the very 
largest natural capacity, whose whole moral and 
intellectual nature had been dwarfed and distorted 
by the treatment which he had met with at school. 
His genius, which it was impossible to quench, 
kept smouldering on, till life and it went out to- 
gether.” We know how poor Hartley’s school- 
experiences embittered his thoughts—how he suf- 
fered from an “instinctive horror of big boys— 
perhaps derived from the persecution which I suf- 
fered from them when a little one’’—a horror so 
stern and predominant that we find him declaring, 
of the aforesaid * big boys,’’ ‘* They are always 
at me in my dreams—hooting, pelting, spitting at 
me—oppressing me with indescribable terrors.”’ 
His physical peculiarities disqualified him for 
sharing in the commonest sports of boyhood, so 
that little sympathy could he have with Cowper's 
lines :— 


We love the play-place of our early days ; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone, 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved subsisting still ; 

The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 

Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed ; 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pat—— 


to say nothing of the big boy’s profligate 





skill in coachmanship, or driving chaise, 
In bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays,* 
What shifts he used, detected in a scrape, 

How he was flogged, or had the luck t’ escape ; 
What sums he lost at play, and how he sold 
Watch, seals, and all.t 


The parallel, or analogous instance, alluded to 
by Mr. Derwent Coleridge, turns out to be that 
interesting and ill-starred scholar, the late William 
Sidney Walker, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whose poetical remains have recently been edited, 
with a touching memoir prefixed, by his friend 
and fellow-poet, the Rev. y . Moultrie, of Rugby.t 
Like Hartley Coleridge, he belongs to the category 
of ‘* foiled potentialities.” Physically and intel- 
lectually, there was much in common between 
them. As, at school, Hartley paid ‘the usual 
penalty of helpless oddity ;”’ so, in the Etonian 
career of Walker, “‘ his defective eyesight, the 
awkwardness and oddity of his manners, his ex- 
treme slovenliness in dress and person, were pecu- 
liarities such as are certain to incur ridicule, and 
the last of which provokes inevitable persecution 


* Hartley had, however, a passion for spouting, which, 
he says, “‘ had I not been conscious of a diminutive and 
ungainly exterior, might have tempted me to try my for- 
tune on the boards.”’ 

+ Tirocinium ; or, a Review of Schools. 

$¢ The Poetical Remains of William Sidney Walker, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited, 
with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. J. Moultrie, 
M.A. Jobn W. Parker. 1852. 





at the hands of schoolboys.’’ But he was not a 
speechless martyr, nor an unprotesting sufferer ; 
for a sarcastic humor, and a dogged temper, and 
an even aggressive war of words, distinguished 
him among his fellows, and provoked on their 
part a system of chronic persecution, which other- 
wise might have taken the form of acute but fitful 
and intermittent bullying. Nevertheless, his pres- 
ent biographer declines to ratify Mr. Coleridge's 
view of the radical damage wrought on Walker’s 
whole being by this unrelenting persecution, and 
doubts whether he sustained lasting injury, either 
morally or intellectually, from the annoyances in 
question, which do not appear ever to have pene- 
trated much more than skin deep. ‘‘ Certainly, 
they neither crushed his spirit, nor materially, if 
at all, retarded or distorted the development of 
his genius.’’ And so far from entertaining, like 
Hartley, a distressing revulsion from the remem- 
bered associations of his school-days, he ever looked 
back upon them with a fondness not to be marred 
by their darker shadows, and numbered Eton among 
his ‘* Goshen spots, aye bright with spiritual sun- 
shine,”’ and furnishing only pleasant imagery to 
his dreams, and sweet music to his voices of the 
night. . 
rm at Pembroke, in 1795, William Sidney 
Walker (so named after his godfather, Sir W. 
Sidney Smith), too soon and too prominently be- 
came notable as a precocious child. At eighteen 
months repeating, ore rotundo, a host of nursery 
rhymes ; at two years giving a semi-public reading 
of the history of England at Liverpool ; at five, a 
veteran adept at history in general ; at six, apply- 
ing to his tuilor for the exegesis of a hard line in 
Milton, and, on being assured by the perplexed 
sartor that he knew nothing about such things, 
making rejoinder, ‘* Iam so sorry you do not know 
about such books—they would make you so happy.” 
Henceforth the petticoated moralist must have 
cordially acquiesced in the philosophy of Queen 
Elizabeth's greeting, as the legend goes, to a depu- 
tation of eighteen tailors : ‘‘ Good morning to you, 
gentlemen doth!’’ But, seriously, these prema- 
ture fruits of the child’s inner life have only too 
evident a relation to the apples of Sodom ; and 
could he have then shared in his tuilor’s serene 
opacity of vision in matters critical, he might have 
turned out a more robust and healthy and effective 
thinker. At ten years old, Sidney goes about with 
exuberantly stuffed pockets, which attract attention 
by their unseemly plethora, and are found to con- 
tain ‘* many translations of the odes of Anacreon, 
and very ably done.”” In a few months he sects to 
work at an epic poem, and his nerves have a grand 
crash. Anon we find him at Eton, carrying off 
— and scholarships, more than are good for 

is constitution. Dr. Keate has to invent a new 
class of ‘‘ impositions,’’ with a special reference 
to this lad, who knows every line of Homer by 
rote; and Sir James Mackintosh, ironically pro- 
posing the ‘‘ Court Guide”’ as a subject for Greek 
verse, is taken at his word, and a page of the 
work is presented in unexceptionable iambics for 
immediate inspection.* At seventeen, he pub- 


* Even had young Sidney no other offensive character-- 
istics, this was amply sufficient to make him an object of 
profound disgust to the general run of school-boys. We 
remember how odious to our class was the very name of 
the English opium-eater, because our pedagogue was 
constantly quoting him as one who could, ere he had 
nearly reached our age, translate the newspapers into 
Greek as he went along : it even became a source of say- 
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lishes, W subscription, the first four books of his 
2pic, ‘* Gustavus Vasa,”’ with select translations 
from Homer and Klopstock. Next year he is 
figuring away at Trinity College, Cambridge, deep 
in the classics, in Byron, in reviewing for the 
Quarterly, and in penning vers de société, odes, 
epigrams, and what not. Tere, too, he becomes 
recognized as a ** Sim,’’ as the adherents of the 
late Mr. Simeon are called at Granta. But, not- 
withstanding the influence of Mr. Simeon, and 
eke of Mr. Wilberforce, and of other members of 
what Sir James Stephen styles the Clapham Sect, 
poor Sidney is not long in becoming a confirmed 
and prononcé sceptic. 

Of this hereafter. Meantime, the slender nar- 
rative of his subsequent life-history claims our 
notice. In 1819 he took his B. A. degree—nar- 
rowly escaping plucking, from his mathematical 
deficiencies ; although soon after vindicating his 
scholarship, as a ripe and good classic, by the 
brilliant éclat which masked his triumphant com- 

tition for a Fellowship at Trinity. That Fel- 
owship he resigned, when compelled to ‘ elect’’ 
between resignation and clerical ordination, While 
he held it, his unbusiness-like habits seem to have 
made it of little benefit to him, and his yearnings 
after married life only rendered his collegiate 
seclusion a kind of dignitas sine otio. Deep and 
reverential was his sentiment towards omenied $ 
but how to evince it, how to turn it to account, 
was past finding out; for his ‘* diminutive stature 
—his very perceptible defects of vision—-his awk- 
ward gait—his uncouth address—his eccentric 
manners, conveying to those who knew him not, 
the impression of insanity or idiocy—his slovenly 
dress—his neglected person—presented to the 
female eye a ¢out ensemble, to overcome the effect 
of which, required an appreciation of moral and 
intellectual excellence rarely found, except in the 
highest order of female minds.”’ And even his in- 
tellectual gifts were disadvantageously exhibited, 
or rather concealed ; he had no conversation what- 
ever—his gestures were awkward and uneasy—his 
tones hesitating and tedious, ‘ Incapable of 
choosing a profession, or of engaging in any regu- 


lar and systematic course of study, he frittered | 


away and exhausted his noble powers, fur years 
together, in employments utterly unworthy of 
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of a Hermann or a Porson in English literature. 
When the time came for him to resign his Fellow- 
ship, on conscientious scruples, a dreary lot 
remained ; his pen was his only bread-winner, and 
its swiftest, strongest service realized but a hard 
crust. Mental derangement crippled his powers. 
His high-hearted friend, W. Mackworth Praed, 
generously and most delicately redeemed him from 
utter destitution. His days were now passed 
chiefly in London, in squalid lodgings ; though at 
intervals he re-visited Cambridge, Eton, Rugby, 
and other abodes of his past friendships and pres- 
ent friends, His tormenting consciousness of his 
physical peculiarities kept him within doors for 
weeks together, and hallucinations of painful in- 
tensity and variety preyed on his every-day life. 
Like Socrates, he had his demon, but one of more 
baleful presence. A distressing bodily malady 
attacked him, and, being neglected, made irrepara- 
ble inroads on his constitution. His days grew 
darker and darker unto the perfect night. Just 
befure the last scene of all, a brief though right 
leasant solace cheered him, in the shape of a 
andsome pecuniary donation, designed for him by 
a Mr. Crawshay. This was in 1846. But before 
the whole of the proposed change in his circum- 
stances could be effected—a principal feature in 
which was his removal to the house of his bene- 
factor—William Sidney Walker was, as we say, 
no more. As his life, so his death was that of one 
disquieted and unresting—of one tossed with tem- 
pests, and not comforted. For he wasted away, 
and died in the dank cell of Doubting Castle, if 
not by the club of Giant Despair himself. 
| Scepticism was in many respects the bane of his 
| existence—the head and front of his offending. 
| And in him we have one more instance of the 
possibility, by many still doubted, if not denied, 
of the coéxistence of a strong sceptical tendency 
with whatsoever is lovely and of good report in the 
moral life—with purity of heart, and even a per- 
vading ogy of devout religious principle. His 
biographer, a man of undisputed orthodexy, 
observes that Walker, *‘ like some of the most dis- 
tinguished heresiarchs of the present day, com- 
bined with a highly sensitive conscience, and with 
deep and pure religious affsctions, a morbidly 
sceptical understanding.”” Whatever laxity of 














them ; in minute verbal criticism for obscure | creed may have been his, it produced ‘ no external 
periodicals; in occasional essays, for the most! change of conduct.’’ His morals as a free-thinker 
part on trifling subjects; in burlesque imitations | were nut in any wise those ofa free-liver. ‘* Never 
of, and parodies upon, Greek, Latin, and English | was scepticism more involuntary,’’ and never, we 
authors.’’ A tutor of his college predicted thathe| are assured, would a cordial conviction of the 
would live all his life a bookseller’s drudge, and at | orthodox system have been more gratefully wel- 
last be run over and killed by a hackney-coach, | comed than by this outeast from its pale. Saith 
while passing from one shop to another. Among) Sir ‘Thomas Browne, ‘ There are, as in philosophy 
‘his more important occupations were bis superin-|so in divinity, sturdy doubts, and boisterous ob- 
tendence of the progress of Milton’s ‘* De Culta | jections; wherewith the unhappiness of our knowl- 
Dei”’ through the University press, his editorship edge too nearly acquainteth us. More of these 
.of Knight's ** Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” and | hath no man known than myself. . . It is impos- 
this notes on Shakspeare, still in MS., which are | sible that, either in the discourse of man, or in the 
wery copious, and for the publication of which, | infallible voice of God, to the weakness of our ap- 
under the care of Mr. W. N. Lettsom, many eager | prehensions there should not appear irregularities, 
-expectants are on the alert. Mr. Moultrie tells us | contradictions, and antinomies ; myself could show 
that a very large mass of Walker’s miscellaneous | a catalogue of doubts, never yet imagined nor 
-criticism is still waiting for an editor, and go.s so | questioned, as I know, which are not resolved at 
‘fur as to intimate that his friends are justifie! in| the first hearing ; not fantastic queries or ob- 
anticipating in his behalf, the eventual reputation | jections of air; for I cannot hear of atoms in 

divinity.’"* To some minds this array of anti- 
age regret to us that Mr. de Quincey had not gone a lit- | nomies presents a far more imposing and hostile 


tle farther and fared a good deal worse in his laud mum | front than to others; the catalogue of doubts is 
doses. It was a moot point that we should tell hin as 
:mruch, with our compliments, in a round robin. 





* “ Religio Medici,” § xix., xxi. 
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stereotyped in their book of life ; and this in spite | of these divisions came great searchings and sor- 


of an incessant longing for riddance of the nega- | rowings of heart. 


tive, and for full assurance of the positive. John 
Stirling and William Sidney Walker are types of 
this class. 


It has been observed* that there are | 


But inquirers of Walker's type 
came of a gentler and more tender sort, and felt 
more keenly the penalties of a sceptical tendency, 
and struggled more earnestly against its withering 


many, especially men whose business makes them | influence, and had less disposition to subject every 


much conversant with the world, to whose minds | 
a scepticism like that of Voltaire is not only a! 
natural element, but one in which they feel con- | 


tented, and out of which they seek not fur escape. 
Not to this order belong the sceptics of whom we 
speak—fur less to the coarse, scofling ribalds of 
militant infidelity, the unclean spirits of aggres- 
sive materialism. Nor ought they to be con- 


founded with such, as they sometimes are. Charles | 


Lamb remarked that the impediments and the 
facilitations to a sound belief are variovs and in- 
scrutable as the heart of man ; some believe upon 
weak principles, others cannot feel the efficacy of 
the strongest. How does Tennyson meet the 
sweeping assumption that doubt is devil-born! ‘I 
know not,”’ he replies— 


I know not : one indeed I knew 
In a many a subtle question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.t 


A thoughtful writer has said, that while there 
is a temper of mind inventive of doubts, the clev- 
erness in which it originates being as dexterity of 
finger without wisdom of heart, there is on the 
other hand a scepticism arising inevitably in a 
life of right endeavor and desire, and that ¢his is 
one of the best moral indications, though to pass 
through it be one of the most painful moral pro- 
cesses.[ It is Mr. Moultrie’s own remark, that a 
mind so subtle and speculative as Walker's could 
hardly by possibility avoid, during the course of its 
development, the passage through a fiery trial of 
doubt or unbelief; ‘ few, probably, of his most 
intellectual contemporaries at Cambridge—very 
few certainly of the academical generation imme- 
diately succeeding his—escaped altogether from 
the same ordeal.’’ The reasonings of some of 
these dubitaturs were such as Wordsworth de- 
scribes :— 


Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar ; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and ber honors. . . . 

. « + till, demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in everything, they lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair.§ 


They were nothing if not critical; ill at ease 
except when breaking up their own doctrinal 
system, and shattering their own intellectual con- 
stitution, Not that they loved to see the desire 
of their eyes taken away with a stroke, and that 
the stroke of their own restless arm ; not that 
they exulted in the ruins of a conflagration lit by 
their own torch; for these dissolutions of creed 
and credit cost them many a bitter pang, and out 


* Edinburgh Review, July, 1850. 
+ ‘In Memoriam.” 

$ Lynch’s “Theophilus Trinal.” 
§ * The Prelude,”’ book xi. 





suspected tenet, every andi/egomenon, to the ordeal 
of touch. They were more patient, hopeful, lov- 
ing. While the others passed judgment in hot 
haste on every dogma which to them seemed 
barren, demanding that it should be cut down, 
and no longer cumber the ground—these, at least, 
pleaded for a respite, for further trial, when, if the 
doomed tree should bear fruit—well ; but if not, 
then, after that, let it be cut down. If sceptics 
they must be, it was not because they loved to 
have it so; and to them there was anguish in the 
self-communing cry, ‘* What wilt thou do in the 
end thereof?” 


“Anior’ uniota, ave, xara dégvouat. 
° ‘ > , - 

Erege 0 eq’ Ereysy 

Kaxa xaxov xvuge.* 


Designed, for the most part, for the ministry of the 
Church, their difficulties had a special and exigeant 
penalty. What were they to do? ‘This surely 
was a miserable man,”’ says Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
of a clergyman, who, yielding to the speculative 
tendency of the age, had gone astray from the firm 
foundation of an ancient faith, and wandered into 
a cloud region, where everything was misty and 
deceptive, ever mocking him with a semblance of 
reality, but still dissolving when he flung himself 
upon it for support and rest. ‘* His instinct and 
early training demanded something steadfast ; but, 
looking forward, he beheld vapors piled on vapors, 
and behind him an impassable gulf between the 
man of yesterday and to-day; on the borders of 
which he paced to and fro, sometimes wringing 
his hands in agony, and often making his own woe 
a theme of scornful merriment.’’*| Could such a 
prospect be endurable by one of Sidney Walker's 
sensitive conscientiousness? And yet, on the other 
hand, a common prescription by grave and experi- 
enced doctors of the Church, as the panacea, or, at 
any rate, the only medicament in such abnormal 
cases was this—to take orders in spite of scepticism, 
and by dint of active parochial duty work off its 
mischievous humors. ‘* Why stand all day idle in 
the market-place? Why not go work forthwith in 
the vineyard!’’ Surely that would dispel the 
crotchets of hours of idleness. Such was the ad- 
vice of some good men; and by some troubled con- 
sciences it was adopted. John Sterling adopted it 
—we know with what results. Hundreds of others 
have adopted it—sometimes with seeming success, 
sometimes with notorious failure. Sidney Walker 
did not adopt it; and he, we think, was wise in 
his resolve. For, although there are situations 
where the advice is unquestionably sound, cases of 
** embarrassed thought’? when the only cure must 
be sought in practical duty, not in closet contem- 

lation ; yet, as a living writer has put it, there 
is a distinction to be drawn between spiritual and 
simply historical religion—between doubts arising 
from spiritual obtuseness, and those which are due 
to want of historical light. Mr. Keble recommended 
Arnold to take a curacy as the best means of 
clearing up Trinitarian difficulties ; but whatever 
sanction this particular case might appear to lend 
to the counsel of that truly devout poet and able 


* Eurip. Hecuba. t “The Christmas Banquet.” 
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divine, there is only too real a truth in the com- 
ment of heterodoxy, that this was viewing “ orders” 
as a kind of spiritual backboard, which, by dint 
of obliging a man to look as if he were straight, end 
by making him so; and however the scheme may 
answer in the case of a curved spine, its applica- 
tion to a warped faith or a crooked creed involves 
at the best a species of self-dissimulation, a latent, 
underlying sham. Hence our conviction that in 
the casuistry of his own difficulty as to ordination, 
Walker’s resolution was wise as a judgment as 
well as honorable as a sacrifice ; and that here too, 
whatever expediency might suggest, honesty was 
the best policy. 

As to his position as an author, the future rather 
than the present must pronounce. Professedly, 
his writings of most nah and likelihood remain 
to be published. The ‘ Poetical Remains” com- 
prise many agreeable and tender verses—some 
quaint and humorous—recalling now the manner 
of Hartley Coleridge, now of R. C. Trench, and 
now of Moultrie, or Sterling, or Milnes, but ever 
‘* with a difference.”” Nor does he probably equal 
any of the minor, poets just mentioned ; certainly 
pot the first or the last of them. It is rather bya 
musical interval, an isolated passage here and there, 
than by any sustained excellence of thought or 
style, that he wins the ear, and occasionally whis- 
= to the heart. He never whispers an o’erfraught 

eart, tu bid it break ; never stirs it with a trum- 
pet note ; never startles it with revelations of its 
own hidden mystery, nor thrills it with echoes of 
its secret wailings, nor agitates it with a drama- 
tized revival of its dearest ancient memories, nor 
wrings it with electric suggestion of thoughts too 
big for utterance, too deep for tears. It is a left- 
handed compliment to the poet, if we bid the 
reader construct an affirmative out of these nega- 
tives, and thus gather what he is from learning 
what he is not. Yet the poet has his merits— 
pensive fancy, mild contemplativeness, and snatches 
ofsoothing melody. And his verses garner at least 
the harvest of a quiet eye, though innocent of the 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling. To append specimens 
of sufficient longitude, ourown latitude now for- 
bids. And it may seem absurd, or unjust, to wind 
up with one or two shreds and patches, as illus- 
trative of the robes whence they are rudely torn. 
Yet, at this risk, and with this proviso, we annex 
a fragment from the poem headed ‘‘ Wandering 
Thoughts,’’ a favorable instance of his serious 
mood : 


PHOTOGRAPHY : THE 


O Stella ! golden star of youth and love ! 
In thy soft name the voice of other years 
Seems sounding ; each green court, and archéd grove, 
Where, hand in hand, we walked, again appears, 
Called by the spell: the very clouds and tears 
O’er which thy dawning lamp its splendor darted, 
Gleam bright ; and they are there, my youthful peers, 
The lofty-minded and the gentle-hearted ; 
The beauty of the earth—the light of days departed— 
All, all return ; and with them comes a throng 
Of withered hopes, and loves made desolate ; 
And high resolves, cherished in silence long, 
Yea, struggling still beneath the incumbent weight 
Of spirit-quelling Time, and adverse fate. 
These only live ; all else have passed away 
To Memory’s spectre-land ; and She, who sate 
*Mid that bright choir so bright, is now as they— 
A morning dream of life, dissolving with the day. 


The following Vindicie Margaritane may be 
given in evidence of Walker’s more sportive man- 
ner ; the lines are such as one might look for, on 





FIXATION OF COLORS. 

the same subject, from Elia,* or Leigh Hunt, or 
Hartley Coleridge ; and with them, and with ref- 
erence to them, we utter our Vos plaudite : 


Sweet name ! that, uttered or remembered, brings 
Before the thoughts a thousand lovely things ; 
Bright clustering pearls, and flowers of rainbow dyes,t 
And dearer visions of beloved eyes ; 

Charming alike, whatever shape thou wear— 
Whether thou put on Peggy’s rustic air, 

Or smile from merry Meg’s familiar face, 

Or glide along with Marjory’s ancient grace, 

Or frisk as Madge, wild, mischievous, and sly, 

Or tower in Margaret’s courtly dignity ; 

Hail to thee still! and may the wretch profane, 
Who blurs thy spotless fame with ribald stain,$ 
Fall prone before the name he dares despise, 
Unpitied victim of some Margaret’s eyes ; 

And vainly penitent, with suppliant tongue 

Retract his scorn, and mourn his slanderous wrong ! 





PoorocRarny: THE Fixation or Cotors.—M. 
Niepce de Saint-Victor laid before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, at the sitting of the 8th of November, 
daguerreotypes upon which he had succeeded in fix- 
ing, ina manner more or less permanent, colors by 
the camera obscura. M. Niepce states, that the pro- 
duction of all the colors is practicable, and he is ac- 
tively engaged in endeavoring to arrive at a convenieut 
method of preparing the plates. ‘*I have begun,’’ 
he says, ‘* by reproducing in the dark chamber col- 
ored engravings, then artificial and natural flowers, 
and lastly dead nature—a doll, dressed in stuffs of 
different colors, and always with gold and silver lace. 
I have obtained all the colors ; and, what is still more 
extraordinary and more curious is, that the gold and 
silver are depicted with their metallic lustre, and that 
rock-crystal, alabaster, and porcelain, are represented 
with the lustre which is natural to them. In pro- 
ducing the images of precious stones and of glass we 
observe a curious peculiarity. We have placed before 
the lens a deep green, which has given a yellow image 
instead of a green one ; whilst a clear green glass 
placed by the side of the other is perfectly reproduced 
in color.’? ‘The greatest difficulty is that of obtaining 
many colors at a time ; it is, however, possible, and 
M. Niepce has frequently obtained this result. He 
has observed, that bright colors are produced much 
more vividly and much quicker than dark colors :— 
that is to say, that the nearer the colors approach to 
white the more easily are they produced, and the more 
closely they approach to black the greater is the diffi- 
culty of reproducing them. Of all others, the most 
difficult to be obtained is the deep green of leaves ; 
the light green leaves are, however, reproduced very 
easily. After sundry other remarks, of no peculiar 
moment, M. Niepce de Saint-Victor informs us, that 
the colors are rendered very much more vivid by the 
action of ammonia, and at the same time this volatile 
alkali appears to fix the colors with much permanence. 
These results bring much more near than hitherto the 
desideratum of producing photographs in their natural 
colors. The results are produced upon plates of silver 
which have been acted upon by chloride of copper, or 
some other combination of chlorine. The manipula- 
tory details have not been published—but we under- 
stand they are very easy.— Atheneum. 


* Nor do we forget his (Lamb’s) sweet stanzas to Mar- 
garet W , **in happy hour,” 
—— Christened from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy call. 


+ The China-Aster, called in French, La Reine Mar- 





e. 
¢ Let the galled jade wince. We love the name too 
well to be touched by the poet’s curse. Nor did we ever 
hear the name maligned but once, and that was by a lady 
—a fair and wise one too, and herself a Margaret, “ pearl 
of great price.” 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
STATESMEN. 


Danie Wesster was the last of the second race 
of eminent Anglo-American statesmen. Not long 
before his death, two of his contemporaries, great 
and good men, John C. Calhoun and Henry Clay, 
ee him to the tomb. John Quincy Adams, 

ivingston, Kent, Story and Marshall, men of 
mighty intellects, clear sagacity, and sound judg- 
ment, all profound lawyers, have likewise disap- 
peared from the world, within the last few years. 

The Anglo-American republic and the English 
colonies differ from all other countries in regard to 
their population. The inhabitants do not con- 
sist of races whose ancestors dwelt during the age 
of barbarism in the countries which they now in- 
habit. The first English settlers carried into those 
countries intelligent minds, vigorous understand- 
ings, undaunted courage, and resolute perseverance. 
They consisted of hardy yeomen, and men of rank, 
education and enterprise, who left England either 
to avoid persecution, or to enjoy political freedom 
in a country to which they were led by that spirit 
of adventure which has long distinguished the 
British nation. They forsook their homes and 
those comfurts that are only found in old and rich 
countries ; and the conscientious spirit of religious 
freedom, and the love of civil and political liberty, 
tore them away from those attachments which are 
naturally the dearest to the human bosom. 

But those causes are not sufficient to do justice 
to their endurance, courage and magnanimity. 
The conquests which they achieved over all the 
hardships, sufferings, and disappointments that 
afllict the body, discourage the heart, and enfeeble 
the spirit of man—their fortitude and their in- 
domituble energies have exalted them, in the es- 
timation of those who value facts rather than 
warlike splendor and military victories, toa 
rank more illustrious than that of the greatest 
people recorded in history. The hardships which 
the early colonists endured, and the calamities 
to which circumstances connected with a wilder- 
ness country subjected them, were incomparably 
more severe than the founders of colonies either in 
America or Australia can fourm any conception of 
at the present day. 

They had not only to suffer the miseries of 
hunger and the want of almost every convenience 
to which they had been accustomed in England, 
but they were at all times, with their families, 
exposed to be massacred or burnt in their dwell- 
ings by the savages. It would even appear that 
the winters were more severe than at present, or 
that the privations of the first settlers made them 
describe the snows deeper, the frosts as more in- 
tense and the duration of winter much longer, 
than during the present century, But that un- 
conqucrable spirit of perseverance which surmounts 
the difficulties connected with all great under- 
takings, enabled them to succeed and prosper 
with a solidity and strength that astonished all 
Europe. ‘Lheir skilful industry, indefatigable 
activity and wisdom, alone enabled them to at- 
tain and secure wealth, strength and happiness. 
Their improvements in the useful arts, in agricul- 
ture and trade, far surpassed that of the colonies 
sent forth by all other nations. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, notwithstanding their dilficulties 
and the occupations which they followed from the 
first planting of their settlement, they carefully 
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provided for the education of youth. They were 
ardent and fearless in making new discoveries, 
and their eagerness in the search of whatever 
might improve their circumstances and increase 
their wealth, carried them into almost every 
country where trade could be transacted, and 
where the profits of interchange could be realized. 
They finally secured all the substantial and com- 
fortable enjoyments of life, with many of its ele- 
gancies and refinements, and became in reality a 
rich, flourishing and happy people. It was said, 
that if ever any country might be considered a 
— of human felicity, it must have been 

ritish North America previously to the sad story 
of colonial oppression. 

There were none of them, it is true who lived 
in the enervating iuxury and maguificent splendor 
of the few among the many in the more civilized 
nations of Europe. But when they declared their 
independence, the people were generally intelli- 
gent, their habits industrious and frugal ; none 
possessed great wealth—none were poor. Their 
occupations were ve | agriculture, navigation, 
trade and fisheries ; and, unlike the Spanish colo- 
nists, they were free from the oppressions of mo- 
narchical and the thraldom of priestly and hierarchi- 
cal tyranny. Their extensive territories, with a 
generally fertile soil, and with almost every cli- 
mate under heaven—their numerous navigable 
harbors, rivers and lakes, with magnificent forests, 
affording wood for ship-building and other pur- 
poses—their minerals and quarries—their abundant 
fisheries, and their wild animals, included nearly 
all natural resources and advantages. 

Their education and language enabled them to 
enjoy the benefits of the knowledge, literature, 
history, and laws of England, without the labor or 
expense of translation, and their intelligence ena- 
bled them to take the earliest advantagé of Eu- 
ropean discoveries in science and in art. They 
had, therefore, the knowledge of all ages and 
countries to guide them, and the rare good fortane 
of being governed, down to, and after their inde- 
pendence, by honest men, who conducted their 
assemblies with abilities, which were solid rather 
than brilliant, practical rather than theoretical. 

On forming their independent government, not- 
withstanding their separation from Britain, they 
had the discrimination, sense and judgment to 
accept as the groundwork of their administrative 
legislation and justice the constitutional laws of 
the only limited naene at that time in the 
world, making a royal hereditary chief magistrate, 
a titled and privileged nobility, and a state church 
the only great exceptions. With such extraordi- 
nary advantages of intelligence, freedom, and wis- 
dom, they avoided most of the blunders which 
were committed afterwards by the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republics, that had befure their independence 
been ruled by governments and judged by laws 
which, from their birth in the feudal ages, trained 
up the subjects of the crown in ignorance, bigotry, 
intolerance, and a passive obedience to priestly 
and kingly tyranny. Democracy was, by necessi- 
ty as well as choice, the chief element of the 
American Constitution. The riches of the citi- 
zens were too equally distributed for uny individual 
to possess the means either of corruption, if that 
were possible, or of a dangerous share of power. 
Washington stood the highest, if any one could be 
invested with hereditary dignity. But he was so 
truly pure that he soared above all earthly vanity, 
above being more than a virtuous and just citizen. 
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Ife surrendered all his power the moment that he 
had achieved independence for his country, and 
freedom for his rr mann His ambition never 
was to be the destroyer, but the benefactor of the 
human race. ‘Titles and stars were indeed bau- 
bles in the judgment of a man in whose heart 
benevolence dwelt, in whose head wisdom and 
judgment reigned. Far above Alexander or Ce- 
sar, Frederick or Napoleon, will stand the name 
und rank the fame of George Washington in the 
judgment of every good man, and in the senti- 
ments of every virtuous heart, in all future ages, 
so long as the nations of the earth shall have their 
history written. 

At that period there also existed in America a 
remarkable number of men distinguished for knowl- 
edge, wisdom, judgment, and practical ability. 

ranklin, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Madison, and Jay, stood high among the philoso- 
phers, lawgivers, and statesmen of the world. 
They, with some others, were the statesmen of the 
first race in the great Anglo-Saxon Republic. 

Monroe, Livingston, Judges Kent, Marshall, 
and Story, J. C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Daniel 
Webster, were among the most illustrious chiefs of 
the second. 

Several years before 1783, when Great Britain 
by treaty acknowledged the independence of 
America, Major Ebenezer Webster, who had served 
in the war of the conquest of Canada, and after- 
wards in the war of Independence, settled in the 
wilds of New Hampshire, at a place near where 
now stands the town of Salisbury. New Hamp- 
shire, with the exception of a few miles of sea- 
coast, is an inland state, beautifully diversified 
with hills, mountains, valleys, some lakes, and 
numerous rivers. 

At that period the country was covered with 
forests, and the soil was in a wilderness state. 
When Daniel, the youngest of the ten children of 
Major Webster, was born, on the 18th of January, 
1785, his father’s farms and lands, at the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers Pemigewasset and Winni- 
piseogee, presented those scenes of wild and pic- 
turesque nature which, as he grew up, he enthu- 
siastically admired and enjoyed, and to which he 
in after-life so frequently reverted. He was in 
that wild but magnificent solitude, with his broth- 
ers, trained at the freside of a wise and practical 
father, and of a prudent, pious, and virtuous 
mether. A small school, and the place where the 
scattered inhabitants assembled to worship, were 
at that time the only places of instruction. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn, the 
sons of Major Webster toiled with their father on 
the farm, and during the intervals of leisure, 





expecially during the winter months, they attended | 
the little school where they learned to read and | 
write, and the common rules of arithmetic. They | 
also studied and read during the nights of winter. | 
Daniel was remarkably diligent and ready in ac- | 
quiring knowledge, and he early aspired to a 
greater distinction in the world than is to be | 
attained by furming, although that pursuit is not | 
only honorable but followed by the first men in| 
America. 

At the age of fourteen, young Daniel left his | 
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college, he was assiduous in his studies, and though 
imperfectly grounded in the rudiments of Latin, 
he is rome | to have read 100 verses of Virgil at a 
lesson, and he soon learned not only to understand 
but to interpret that poet. It was feared, in 
consequence of his passion for rambling through 
the neighboring forest with his rifle, that he might 
neglect his studies, and that his example would 
rove injurious to the other scholars. His master 
fiinted this to him, and the boy being remarkabl 
sensitive, even of the suspicion of neglecting his 
studies, at once devoted the whole of that night to 
Virgil. ‘* On the following day he read,’’ says 
Professor Sanborn, ‘‘ his 100 lines without mis- 
take. He was nowhere found tripping in syntax 
or prosody. As his teacher was preparing to 
leave, young Daniel requested him to hear a few 
more lines. Another 100 was read—breakfast was 
repeatedly announced. The good doctor was im- 
patient to go, and asked his pupil how much 
further he could go. ‘To the end of the 12th 
Book of the Aineid”’ was the prompt reply. The 
doctor never had occasion to reprove him again. 
Hlis study hours ever after were sacred. In less 
than a year he read with his teacher Virgll and 
Cicero, and in private two large Latin works of 
Grotius and Puffendorf. During the month of 
July his father called him home to assist on the 
farm. At this time of life young Daniel had but 
a slender frame, and was not able to endure much 
fatigue. The trial of a single half-day brought 
the boy home with blistered hands and wearied 
limbs. The next morning his father gave him his 
little bundle of books and clothes, and bade him 
seek his old teacher again. Dr. Wood met him 
with a cordial greeting on his return, and assured 
him that with hard study he might enter college 
at the next term. He then had two months to 
devote to Greek, and he had not yet learned the 
alphabet. With characteristic energy he grap- 
pled with the task and achieved a victory of which 
few can boast. What one of those cullege idlers 
who talk so flippantly about the idleness of Daniel 
Webster, when a student, had prepared himself 
for a like station in two short months? The 
students of that day were deprived of many of the 
comforts and luxuries of life which are now so 
liberally enjoyed. They usually travelled on horse- 
back. Their dress was entirely of domestic manu- 
facture. 

‘*When Daniel Webster went to college he 
took the least valuable of his father’s horses, 
which would not be missed from the farm, and 
depositing his scanty wardrobe and library in a 
_ of saddle-bags, set out for Hanover. Scarcely 
nad he lost sight of his father’s house when a 
furious north-east storm began to beat upon the soli- 
tary traveller. The rain poured down incessantly 
for two days and nights. A necessity was luid 
upon him to be present at the commencement of 
the term. He therefore made such haste as he 
could with his slow-paced Rozinante, over bad 
roads through the pelting storm, and reached the 
place at the close of the second day, if not a sor- 
rowful knight, at least in a sorrowful condition. 
He joined his class next day, and at once took the 

ition which he has since held in the intel-- 


father’s house and the scenes of his youth, and | lectual world.” 


entered an academy at Exeter, a small town in the 
same state. His futher’s means being limited, 
he was received on very moderate terms at the | 
boarding-school of the Rev. Samuel Wood. As it | 
was intended that he should afterwards be gent to 


At this college he remained for two years, with 
the exception of passing a vacation at home. He 
had still to struggle with difficulties. His father 
having settled upon his farm with moderate means, 
the expense of lsteging up a small family com- 
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pelled him to encumber his lands with a mortgage, 
and to retain the eldest brother at home to tvil 
with other laborers on the soil, in order, if possi- 
ble, to redeem the mortgage, and also to pay the 
expenses of Daniel at college. Ezekiel, the eldest, 
submitted to this drudgery ; but the fact oppressed 
the mind of Daniel that he should be maintained 
at college at the expense of depriving his eldest 
brother of the opportunity of acquiring that knowl- 
edge that was so dear to himself. Dr. Sanborn 
says, ‘* Ezekiel was a farmer in spirit and 
practice. He led his laborers in the field, as he 
afterwards led his class in Greek. Daniel knew 
and appreciated his superior intellectual endow- 
ments. He resolved that his brother should enjoy 
the same privilege with himself. That night the 
two besten retired to bed, but not to sleep. 
They discoursed of their prospects. - Daniel utterly 
refused to enjoy the fruit of his brother’s labor 
any longer. They were united in sympathy and 
affection, and they must be united in their pursuits. 
But how could they leave their beloved parents 
in age and solitude, with no protector? They 
talked and wept, and wept and talked, till dawn 
of day. Finally, Daniel resolved to be orator 
upon the occasion. Judge Webster was then 
somewhat burdened with debts. He was advanced 
in age, and had set his heart upon having Ezekiel 
as his helper. The very thought of separation 
from both his sons was painful to him. When 
the proposition was made he felt as did the patriarch 
of old, when he exclaimed, ‘ Joseph is not . . . 
and will ye also take Benjamin away?’ A family 
council was called. The mother’s opinion was 
asked. She was a noble-minded woman. With 
all a mother’s partiality, however, she did not 
estimate their powers. She decided the matter at 
once. [er reply was, ‘I have lived long in the 
world, and have been happy in my children. If 
Daniel and Ezekiel will promise to take care of me 
in my old age, I will consent to the sale of all our 
property at once, and they may enjoy the benefit 
of what has remained after our debts are paid.’ 
This was a moment of intense interest to all the 
parties. Parents and children all mingled their 
tears together, and sobbed aloud at the thought of 
separation. The father yielded to the entreaties 
of the sons and the advice of his wife. Daniel 
returned to college, and Ezekiel took his little 
bundle in his hand and sought on foot the scene of 
his preparatory studies. 1 once asked the venera- 
ble teacher of the deportment of the younger 
brother in college. He replied, ‘ Oh, sir, Daniel 
was as regular as the sun. He never made a mis- 
step; he never stooped todo a mean act; he 
never countenanced by his presence or by his con- 
versation any college irregularities,’ ”’ 

Daniel Webster graduated at the age of nine- 
teen, and, like many of the most eminent men in 
the United States, commenced gaining a livelihood 
as a schoolmaster. He procured the appointment 
of master of a small academy at Fryburg, in 
Maine, with a salary of 350 dollars, or £70 a-year ; 
— again left _ father’s house Futile 
with all his earth in & pair 0 e-bags, 
and after a ren A, sed coeal at the little 
village to resume his functions of teacher. These 
were arduous during the day, but the young mas- 
ter resolved to labor every hour that he could 
spare from the short period that he set apart for 

eep. He engrossed deeds in the county records 
for @ very poor remuneration. At this drudgery 
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he labored during the greater part of the night, 
and there now exist, engrossed in his hand-wri- 
ting, two large folios as proofs of his labors and 
industry. 

By strict economy, at the end of the first year 
he was enabled to pay 100 dollars to support his 
brother at college. Soon after this time Ezekiel 
taught an evening-school for sailors, at Boston, as 
well as a large private day-school. 

Daniel having resolved to prosecute the study 
of the law, entered the office of Mr. Gore, after- 
wards governor of the state; and after the usual 
course, he was admitted to the bar of the Court of 
Suffolk, Massachusetts, in the year 1805. But he 
returned to New Hampshire in order to practise 
as a lawyer in his native state, where his futher 
had been Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
twelve years, in which office he died in 1806, 
without enjoying the satisfaction of hearing his 
son’s first speech at the bar. 

In 1807 Mr. Webster settled at Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire, where he soon gained a respect- 
able and extensive practice. in 1812 he was 
elected one of the representatives of the state in 
Congress, and he took his seat in the same House 
in which Calhoun, Clay, Forsyth, Lowndes, and 
other distinguished men thensat. He soon gained 
a high reputation in the Senate ; for Mr. Lowndes 
said of him, ‘‘ The South has not his superior, nor 
the North his equal.’”’ Having married some time 
before, he found his small professional fees, not- 


. | withstanding his extensive practice at Portsmouth, 


insufficient to maintain his family ; and he settled 
in 1816 at Boston. In this city his professional 
success was rapid ; and he was equally fortunate 
in pleading before the Supreme Court of the 
United States at Washington in 1817. In 1820, 
he was chosen a member for revising the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts. His reputation now be- 
came general ; but he refused to be nominated as 
a senator of the United States. 

In 1822, he was elected representative for the 
city of Boston in Congress by a large majority, for 
which honor he sacrificed a great part of his pro- 
fessional emoluments. In January, 1823, he de- 
livered a powerful speech on the Greek Revolution. 
“ An occasion,’’ said he, ‘‘ which calls the atten- 
tion to a spot so distinguished, so connected with 
interesting recollections as Greece, may naturally 
create something of warmth and enthusiasm. In 
a grave, political discussion, however, it is neces- 
sary that that feeling should be chastened. I shall 
endeavor properly to repress it, although it is 
impossible that it should be altogether extin- 
guished. We must, indeed, fly beyond the civil- 
ized world, we must pass the dominions of law and 
the boundaries of knowledge, we must more espec- 
ially withdraw ourselves from this place, and the 
scenes and objects which here surround us, if we 
would separate ourselves entirely from the influ- 
ence of all those memorials which ancient Greece 
has transmitted for the admiration and the benefit 
of mankind. This free form of government, this 
popular assembly, the common council held for 
the common good, where have we contemplated 
its earliest models? This practice of free debate 
and public discussion, the contest of mind with 
mind, and that —— eloquence which, if it were 
now here on a subject like this, would move the 
stones of the Capitol—whose was the language in 
which all these were first exhibited? Even the 
edifice in which we assemble, these proportioned 
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coluinns, this ornamented architecture, all remind 
us that Greece has existed, and that we, like the 
rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors !”’ 

Ile concluded this classic and powerful oration 
as follows :— 

‘«T think it right, too, not to be unseasonable in 
the expression of our regard, and, as far as that 
goes, in a ministration of our consolation to a 
long oppressed and now struggling people. I am 
not of those who would in the hour of utmost peril 
withhold such encouragement as might be prop: 
erly and lawfully given, and when the crisis should 
be passed, overwhelm the rescued sufferer with 
ve ene and caresses. The Greeks address the 
civilized world with a pathos not easy to be re- 
sisted. They invoke our favor by more moving 
considerations than can well belong to the con- 
dition of any other people. ‘They stretch out their 
arms to the Christian communities of the earth, 
beseeching them, by a generous recollection of 
their ancestors, by the consideration of their own 
desolated and ruined cities and villages, by their 
wives and children sold into an accursed slavery, 
by their own blood, which they seem a to 
pour out like water, by the common faith and in 
the name which unites all Christians, that they 
would extend to them at least some token of com- 
passionate regard.” 

In 1839, he visited Europe, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few weeks on the continent, spent the 
greater portion of his time in England, where he 
was received with great attention and hospitality. 
On his return to the United States, he became 
Secretary of State, or head of the cabinet, which 
office he filled for two years with great distinction. 
It was during his administration that the north- 
eastern boundaries of Maine, New Brunswick, and 
Canada were adjusted; the late Lord Ashburton 
representing Great Britain at Washington as 
Minister Extraordinary. The treaty was signed 
on the 9th August, 1842, and terminated a dis- 
pute at that time which, in consequence of the 
eunduct of a Mr. MacLeod, in setting fire to an 
American steamship, had threatened the disrup- 
tion of peace between England and America, At 
the same time, a joint action for the suppression 
of the sleve-trade was arranged by Mr. Webster 
and Lord Ashburton. 

When Mr. Polk was elected president, Mr. 
Webster resigned and returned to the Senate, of 
which he continued a member until the death of 
General Taylor in 1850. Le rendered useful ser- 
vices in settling the Oregon dispute; and he was 
opposed to the invasion of Mexico, on the principle 
that an acquisition of territory would weaken rather 
than strengthen the Union. But when the war 
was resolved upon, he considered that it should 
be carried out efliciently ; and he therefore con- 
curred in granting the supplies. Ilis second son, 
Edward, was afterwards appointed a major in the 
Massachusetts regiment of volunteers ; but he died 
in consequence of the effects of climate and fatigue 
in Mexico. 

Upon the accession of President Fillmore, Mr. 
Webster again became Secretary of State, in which 
office he continued until his death, on the 24th of 
October last. 

Since the death of General Washington, the 
loss of no man appears to have been so much de- 
plored as that of Daniel Webster. He was not 
only popular, but he was even much beloved by 
some vf his greatest political opponents, Like 
many great statesmen of ancient and modern 





times, he was a practical agriculturist. When not 
attending as minister at Washington, his happi- 
ness was to reside at Marshfield, Massachusetts, or 
in his native place near Salisbury, New Hamp- 
shire. In both he had extensive farms, herds of 
the finest cattle and sheep, and his lands were 
cultivated according to the most improved modes 
of husbandry. He also delighted to make excur- 
sions with his yacht in the fine waters of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

An American writer in 1850 says of Mr. Web- 
ster :— 

‘* He is called the expounder of the Constitution. 
He will be known hereafter as its chief defender. 
He has heen to it during the second period of the 
Republic what Washington was to its liberty in 
the first. Vast as were the powers he displayed 
usually, those who heard his reply to Hayne, in 
which he surpassed the models of antiquity, felt 
that there were hidden fountains of elemental fire 
still unstirred. ‘The majesty of his person, the 
unfathomable depth and varied intonation of his 
voice, his manner, always just as excited as need- 
ful, the soundness of his mind, and the amazing 
resources of his learning and imagination, have 
stamped him the colossal intellect of America.”’ 

There was scarcely any subject upon which Mr. 
Webster could not speak with interesting ability 
and logical force ; and he could always adapt his 
speeches with remarkable felicity to the occasion. 
On the 22d December, 1820, he delivered at 
Plymouth a speech on the commemoration of the 
first settlement of New England. 

‘* Let us rejoice,’’ said he, ** that we behold this 
day. Let us be thankful that we have lived to see 
the bright and happy breaking of the auspicious 
morn which commences the second century of the 
History of New England. Auspicious indeed ; 
bringing a happiness beyond the common allotment 
of Providence to men full of present joy, and gild- 
ing with bright beams the prospect of futurity in 
the dawn that awakens us to the commemoration 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. Living at an 
epoch which naturally marks the progress of the 
history of our native land, we have come hither to 
celebrate the great event with which that history 
commenced. Forever honored be this the place 
of our fathers’ refuge! Forever remembered the 
day which saw them, weary and distressed, broken 
in everything but spirit, poor in all but faith and 
courage, at lust secure from the dangers of wintry 
seas, and impressing this shore with the first foot- 
steps of civilized man! It is a noble faculty of our 
nature which enables us to connect our thoughts, 
our sympathies, and our happiness, with what is 
distant in place or time, and, looking before and 
after, to hold communion at once with our ances- 
tors and our posterity. Human and mortal as we 
are, we are nevertheless not mere insulated beings, 
without relation to the past or the future. Stand- 
ing in this relation of our ancestors and our pos- 
terity, we are assembled on this memorable spot to 
perform the duties which that relation and the 
present occasion impose upon us. We have come 
to this rock to record here our homage for our 
Pilgrim Fathers ; our sympathy in their sufferings ; 
our gratitude for their labors ; our admiration for 
their virtues; our veneration for their piety, and 
our attachment to those principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty which they encountered the dangers 
of the ocean, the storms of heaven, the violence of 
savages, disease, exile, and famine, to enjoy and to 
establish. And we would leave here, also, for the 
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generations which are rising up rapidly to fill our 
places, some proof that we have endeavored to 
transmit the great inheritance unimpaired ; that, 
in our estimate of public principle and private 
virtue ; in our veneration of religion and piety ; 
in our devotion to civil and religious liberty : 
in our regard to whatever advances human knowl- 
edge, or improves human happiness, we are not 
altogether unworthy of our origin.” 

The rest of this bad speech is remarkably in- 
structive, and brings down the History of New 
England to the struggle for Independence, and 
afterwards tu the Second Centenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. And then speaking of 
the future he continued :— 

“ There is a local feeling connected with this 
occasion too strong to be resisted ; a sort of genius 
of the place which inspires and moves us. We 
feel that we are on the spot where the first scene 
of our history was laid; where the hearths and 
altars of New England were first placed ; where 
Christianity and civilization, and letters made 
their first lodgment, in a vast extent of country 
covered with a wilderness and peopled by roving 
barbarians, We are here at the season of the 
year at which the event took — The imagina- 
tion irresistibly and rapidly draws around us the 
principal features and the leading characters in 
the original scene. We cast our eyes abroad on 
the ocean, and we see where the little bark, with 
the interesting group upon its deck, made its 
slow progress to the shore. We look around us, 
and behold the hills and promontories where the 
anxious eyes of our fathers first saw the places of 
habitation and rest. We feel the cold which be- 
numbed, and listen to the winds which pierced 
them. Beneath us is the rock on which New 
England received the feet of the Pilgrims. We 
seem even to behold them, as they struggle with the 
elements, and with toilsome efforts gain the shore. 
We listen to the chiefs in council ; we see the un- 
exampled exhibition of female fortitude and resig- 
nation ; we hear the whisperings of youthful im- 
“nenger tg and we see whata painter of our own 
1as also represented by his pencil, chilled and 
shivering childhood ; houseless but for a mother’s 
arms, couchless but for a mother’s breast, till our 
own blood almost freezes.”’ 

In one hundred years from the day that Daniel 
Webster delivered this remarkable speech what 
will America he? If we judge from the past, we 
may in imagination estimate the power of the 
mighty empire or empires which will legislate, 
converse, and carry on all the operations of in- 
dustry and of commerce, navigation and inter- 
evurse, in the language which on the 22d of De- 
eember, 1620, was spoken by the Pilgrim Fathers 
on the dreary shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

One hundred and thirty-nine years afterwards 
the Anglo-American settlements were still confined 
to the sea-coasts and rivers east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The few straggling settlers amounted 
to a few hundred English families in the province 
of Nova Scotia ; a small colony, planted by Colo- 
nel Oglethorpe, had settled in Georgia; but New 
Brunswick, nearly all of Nova Scotia, all Cape 
Breton, the greater part of Newfoundland, all the 
countries watered by the gulf, the rivers, and 
lakes of the St. Lawrence and Canada; all the 
vast territories west of the Alleghanies, Georgia, 
Florida, and Louisiana, and all Mexico, were under 
the dominion of the Kings of France and Spain. 
The whole British population amounted only to 
«ut 1,800,000 souls, ; 
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Now, all the vast territories of North America, 
from the islands and shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacific—from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Hudson’s Bay, are under the sovereignty of two 
great Anglo-American governments. In the prob- 
abilities of the future, whether by just or unjust 
means, it appears the destiny of all America to fall 
under the dominion of those who speak the lan- 
guage of England. But let it be the policy of the 
governments—let it be the sentiment of the people 
both of the United Kingdom and of the United 
States, to maintain peace and unrestricted in- 
tercourse and friendship between both nations. 

Awful, indeed, would be the consequence of in- 
volving the British and American powers in the 
certain calamities of war. Civilization in America 
and Europe would for the time be paralyzed ; and 
not only the present generation, but succeeding 
generations, would suffer grievously by an inter- 
ruption of peace and intercourse between the mem- 
bers of a great family, who, though divided as to 
their governments, are, nevertheless, in spite of 
their respective prejudices, bound together as 
one people by the inseparable union of speaking 
the same language—of being educated in schools 
in which the same lessons are taught, and trained 
ut firesides where the mothers instil into their 
children the same virtues; by reading the same 
literature—by studying similar laws, by professing 
generally the’ same religion—by cherishing the 
same domestic associations, practising, from hered- 
itary and common usage, the same manners ; by 
having, until a very late period, a common his- 
tory; in short, by inheriting their vices and 
virtues, and their folly and wisdom in common. 

Considering the existing hourly intercourse by 
sailing-ships—by powerful steam-packets, more 
frequently than twice a week; by the great 
amount and value of commerce between the United 
Kingdom and the United States—the latter receiv- 
ing in payment for her raw material used in em- 
ploying British skill and industry, more than 
£12,000,000, annually, in value, or one sixth of 
the whole declared exports of British manufac- 
tures; the great emigration and the social rela- 
tions between the two countries—surely the time 
has arrived when every existing difference should 
be adjusted, whether with regard to the British 
North American Fisheries, or whether in respect 
to the impediments to unrestricted navigation, 
arising out of the bad parts, still remaining on the 
statute books, of our navigation laws. It should in 
this practical age be, in wisdom and for mutual ben- 
efit and security, the first policy of the statesmen 
of England and America to remove ull political, 
social and material causes of restriction and 
irritation. 

It was the earnest wish of Washington, after 
he had achieved independence for his country, and 
when he became the first President of the new 
republic, to place the relations of every British 
possession and every part of the United States 
upon the same freedom of intercourse as if bota 
countries had still remained under one government. 
This policy, when offered to the British govern- 
ment by Mr. Adams, and accepted by Mr. Pitt as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Shelburne 
Cabinet, was rejected by the Portland Ministry ; 
and, instead, a war of material interests, of navi- 
gation-laws, and fiscal forts, under the name of 
custom-houses, were rigidly established in both 
countries. Since the time Mr. Huskisson became 
president of the Board of Trade, a more rational 
spirit began to pervade British councils. During 
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the administration of Sir Robert Peel, the boundary 
disputes between the British possessions and the 
United States have been forever settled. The 
recent commercial legislation of the United King- 
dom has been accompanied by a more liberal tari 
on the part of the Americans, All the relaxations 
which have been made in the British Navigation 
Laws have been met by equal relaxations on the 
part of the Ainerican government. A Free-trade 
President has just been elected as the chief of the 
Executive in the United States, Never was there, 
after the days of Washington, so fair an opportu- 
nity of establishing a perfectly free and glorious 
social, commercial and maritime intercourse be- 
tween ev ery part of the British dominions, and 
every part of the United States of America. 





From Punch. 
A FAREWELL TO DISRAELI. 


From toils ministerial, 

From state ceremonial, 
From tangles imperial, 

From murmurs colonial— 
From net-work gigantic 

Of red tape and tapists, 
From Protestants frantic, 

And high-flying Papists— 
From all of the hobbles 

Of Malmesbury’s peddling, 
From all of the squabbles 

Of Pakington’s meddling— 
From Walpole’s well-meaning, 

From Beresford’s dirt, 
From Christopher’s leaning 

The truth out to blurt— 
From bearing, in one sense, 

Inscribed on your banners, 
The feudalist nonsense 

Of gentle John Manners, 
From recording in acts 

The entire contradiction 
Which Free-trading facts 

Give Protectionist fiction— 
From having to swallow 

Each word you have spoken, 
From hopes all proved hollow, 

From promises broken— 
From venting palaver 

You inwardly mourn for, 
From stooping to slaver 

The men you feel scorn for— 
From gracing Peel’s triumph, 

However you grudge it, 
From hearing all ery ‘* humph !” 

At sight of your Budget— 
From each trick, and turn 

Of the baffled tactician, 
Punch greets your return 

To a nobler position ! 
For he saw in your rising 

The work of a brain, 
Which its own aggrandizing 

Had toiled to attain ; 
Unfavor’d by station, 

Unaided by pelf, 
You waited occasion, 

And strove for yourself ; 
Till the House which derided 
The youth who began— 

Its laughter subsided— 
Gave ear to the man ; 
And, subdued by the power 

Of a resolute will, 
Listened, hour after hour, 
Deferential and still ; 
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And in speech, subtle pleader, 
In fight ne’er dismayed, 
You rose to be leader 
Where once you obeyed. 
Then the proud ones, your makers, 
To bow were full fain, 
The Lords of the Acres 
To the Lord of the Brain : 
Had you been good as gallant, 
Strong in wisdom as will, 
High in truth as in talent, 
Your cause good as ill, 
That name—now a beacon 
Of shoals we should shun— 
Were a light to men seeking 
How fame should be won. 
Oh, unworthy possessor 
Of powers seldom seen, 
Greater wert thou, if lesser 
Thy triumphs had been. 
Oh, how grand once thy game— 
But now past is its hour— 
A life-time of fame 
*Gainst a moment of power ! 
But the low gain thou chosest, 
The high didst disdain, 
And, when office thou losest, 
Art nothing again. 





BE PATIENT. 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
Be patient, O be patient! put your ear against the 
h 


eart 

Listen there how noiselessly the germ o’ the seed has 
birth ; 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little way, 

Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and the blade 
stands up in the day. 

Be patient, O be patient! the germs of mighty 
thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must under 
ground be wrought ; 

But as sure as there ’s a power that makes the grass 


appear, 

Our land shall be green with Lrserty, the blade-time 
shall be here. 

Be patient, O be patient! go and watch the wheat- 
ears grow, 

So impereptibly, that eye can mark nor change nor 


Day ee a day, day after day, till the ear is fully 


grown 
And then again, day after day, till the ripened field 
is brown. 


Be patient, O be patient! though yet our hopes are 


green, 

The harvest-fields of Freedom shall be crowned with 
the sunny sheen ; 

Be ripening ! be ripening! mature your silent way, 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire, on 
Freedom’s harvest day ! 





Becavse the few with signal virtue crowned, 
The heights and pinnacles of human mind, 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 
Wish not thy soul less wise or less refined ; 
True that the small delights which every day 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim, are not theirs ; 
True that though free from Passion’s lawless sway, 
A loftier being brings severer cares ; 
Yet have they special pleasures, even mirth, 
By those undreamt-of, who have only trod 
Life’s valley smooth ; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painful tone, 
They know Man does not live by joy alone, 
But by the presence of the power of God. 
Milnes. 
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BOOK XII, CONTINUED.—CHAPTER XXKXI. 


‘Ture is a hitch,” said Dick pithily, when 
Randal joined him in the oak copse at ten o'clock. 
** Life is full of hitches.” 

Randal.—* The art of life is to smooth them 
away. What hitch is this, my dear Avenel?” 

Dick.—** Leonard has taken huff at certain ex- 
pressions of Lord L’Estrange’s at the nomination 
to-day, and talks of retiring from the contest.” 

Randal (with secret glee).—‘* But his resigna- 
tion would smooth a hitch—not create one. The 
votes promised to him would thus be freed, and 

to’’— 
O° Dick. —** The Right Honorable Red-Tapist !”” 

Randal,—* Are you serious?” 

Dick.—** As an undertaker! The fact is, there 
are two parties among the Yellows as there aro in 
the Church—High Yellow and Low Yellow. Leon- 
ard has made great way with the High Yellows, 
and has more influence with them than I; and 
the High Yellows infinitely prefer Egerton to your- 
self. They say, ‘ Politics apart, he would be an 
honor to the borough.’ Leonard is of the same 
opinion ; and, if he retires, I don’t think I could 
coax either him or the Highflyers to make you 
any the better by his resignation.” 

Randal.—** But surely your nephew’s sense of 
gratitude to you would induce him not to go 
against your wishes?” 

Dick,—* Unluckily the gratitude is all the other 
way. Itis 1 who am under obligations to him— 
not he to me. As for Lord L’Estrange, I can’t 
make head or tail of his real intentions; and why 
he should have attacked Leonard in that way puz- 
vles me more than all, for he wished Leonard to 
stand. And Levy has privately informed me that, 
in spite of my lord's friendship for the Right 
Honorable, you are the man he desires to secure.”’ 

Randal.— He has certainly shown that desire 
throughout the whole canvass.’’ 

Dick.—*1 suspect that the borough-mongers 
have got a seat for Fgerton elsewhere ; or, per- 
haps, should his party come in again, he is to be 
pitchforked into the Upper House.”’ 

Randal (smiling).—* Ah, Avenel, you are so 
shrewd ; you see through everything. I will also 
add, that Egerton wants some short respite from 
public life in order to nurse his health and attend 
to his affairs, otherwise I could not even contem- 

late the chance of the electors preferring me to 
him, without a pang.”’ 

Dick.—‘* Pang !—stuff—considerable. The oak 
trees don’t hear us! You want to come into Par- 
liament, and no mistake. If I am the man to 
retire—as I always ee and had got Leonard 
to agree to, before this confounded speech of L'Es- 
trange’s—come into Parliament you will, for the 
Low Yellows I can twist round my finger, provided 
the High Yellows will not interfere ;—in short, I 
could transfer to you votes promised to me, but I 
can’t answer for thos¢ promised to Leonard. Levy 
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tells me you are to marry a rich girl, and will 
have lots of money ; so, of course, you will pay 
my expenses if oy come in through my votes.” 

Randal.—‘* My dear Avenel, certainly I will.” 

Dick.—‘* And I have two private bills I wart 
to smuggle through Parliament.”’ 

Randal.—* They shail be smuggled, rely on it. 
Mr. Fairfield being on one side the House, and I 
on the other, we two could prevent all unpleasant 
opposition. Private bills are easily managed-- 
with that tact which I flatter myself I possess.”’ 

Dick.—* And when the bills are through the 
House, and you have had time to look about you, 
I daresay you will see that no man can go against 
Public Opinion, unless he wants to knock his own 
head against a stone wall; and that Public Opin- 
ion is decidedly Yellow.”’ 

Randal (with candor).—* I cannot deny that 
Public Opinion is Yellow ; and, at my age, it is 
natural that I shouid not commit myself to the 
policy of a former generation. Blue is fast wear- 
ing out, But, to return to Mr. Fairfield—you do 
not speak as if you had no hope of keeping him 
straight to what I understand to be his agreement 
with yourself. Surely his honor is engaged to 
it?” 

Dick.—** I don’t know as to honor ; but he has 
now taken a fancy to public life; at least, so he 
said no later than this morning before he went 
into the hall; and I trust that matters will come 
right. Indeed, I left him with Parson Dale, who 
promised me that he would use all his best exer- 
tions to reconcile Leonard and my lord, and that 
Leonard should do nothing hastily.” 

Randal.—‘‘ But why should Mr. Fairfield retire 
because Lord L’Estrange wounds his feelings! I 
am sure Mr. Fairfield has wounded mine, but that 
does not make me think of retiring.’’ 

Dick.—** Oh, Leonard is a poet, and poets are 
quite as crotchety as L’Estrange said they were. 
And Leonard is under obligations to Lord L’Es- 
trange, and thought that Lord L’Estrange was 

leased by his standing; whereas now—in short, 
it is all Greek to me, except that Leonard has 
mounted his high horse, and if that throws him, 
Tam afraid it will throw you. But still I have 
great confidence in Parson Dale—a good fellow, 
who has much influence with Leonard. And 
though I thought it right to be above-board, and 
let you know where the danger lies, yet one thing 
I can promise—if I resign, you shall come in ; sv 
shake hands on it.” 

Randal.— My dear Avenel! 
is to resign ?”’ 

Dick.—* Certainly. I should do so a little time 
after noon, contriving to be below Leonard on the 
poll. You know Emanuel Trout, the captain of 
the hundred and fifty ‘ waiters on Providence,’ as 
they are called ?”’ 

andal.—* To be sure I do.” 

Dick.—‘* When Emanuel Trout comes into the 
booth, you will know how the election turns. As 
he votes, all the hundred and fifty will vote. Now 
I must go back. Good night. You ’ll not forget 
that my expenses are to be paid. Point of honor. 
Still, if they are not paid, the election can be 
upset—petition for bribery and tion ; and if 
~, one paid, why, Lansmere may be your seat 
‘or life. 


Randal.—‘ Your expenses shall be paid the mo- 


And your wish 
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ment my marriage gives me the means to pay 
them—and that must be very soon.”’ 

Dick.—** So Levy says. And my little jobs— 
the private bills ?”’ 

Randal.—* Consider the bills passed and the 
jobs done.” 

Dick.— And one must not forget one’s coun- 
try. One must do the best one can for one’s prin- 
ciples. Egerton is infernally Blue. You allow 
Publie Opinion—is ’’— 

Randal.—** Yellow. Not a doubt of it.”’ 

Dick.—** Good night. Ha—ha—humbug, eh?”’ 

Randal,—* Humbug! Between men like us 
—oh no, Good night, my dear friend—I rely on 
rou.” 

: Dick.—* Yes; but mind, I promise nothing if 
Leonard Fairfield does not stand.” 

Randal.—* He must stand; keep him to it. 
Your affairs—your business—your mill’’— 

Dick.—* Very true. He must stand. I have 
great faith in Parson Dale.” 

Randal glided back through the park. When 
he came on the terrace, he suddenly encountered 
Lord L’Estrange. ‘*I have just been privately 
into the town, my dear lord, and heard a strange 
rumor, that Mr. Fairfield was so annoyed by some 
remarks in your lordship’s admirable speech, that 
he talks of retiring from the contest. That would 
give a rew feature to the election, and perplex all 
our calculations. And I fear, in that case, there 
might be some secret coalition between Avenel’s 
friends and our committee, whom, I am told, I 
displeased by the moderate speech which your 
lordship so eloquently defended—a coalition, by 
which Avenel would come in with Mr. Egerton ; 
whereas, if we all four stand, Mr. Egerton, I pre- 
sume, will be quite safe ; and I certainly think I 
have an excellent chance.” 

Lord L’ Estrange.—** So Mr. Fairfield would re- 
tire in consequence of my remarks! I am going 
into the town, and I intend to apologize for those 
remarks, and retract them.”’ 

Randal (joyously ).—*‘* Noble !”’ 

Lord L’Estrange looked at Leslie's face, upon 
which the stars gleamed palely. ‘* Mr. Egerton 
has thought more of your success than of his 
own,” said he gravely, and hurried on, 

Randal continued on the terrace. Perhaps 
Hlarley’s last words gave him a twinge of com- 
punction, His head sank musingly on his breast, 
and he paced to and fro the long gravel walk, sum- 
moning up all his intellect to resist every tempta- 
tion to what could injure his self-interest. 

‘¢ Skulking knave!’’ muttered Harley. ‘ At 
least there will be nothing to repent, if 1 can do 
justice on him, That isnot revenge. Come, that 
must be fair retribution. Besides, how else can I 
deliver Vivlante?’’ He laughed gayly, his heart 
was so light; and his foot bounded on as fleet as 
the deer that he startled amongst the fern. 

A few yards from the turnstile, he overtook 
Richard Avenel, disguised in a rough greatcoat 
and spectacles. Nevertheless, Harley’s eye de- 
tected the Yellow candidate at the first glance. 
He caught Dick familiarly by the arm. ‘ Well 
met—I was going to you. We have the election 
to settle.” 

** On the terms I mentioned to your lordship.” 
said Dick, startled. ‘I will agree to return one 


The two gentlemen walked on rapidly, and con- 
versing with great eagerness. 

* Certainly,” said Avenel, at length stopping 
short, ‘* one would do a great deal to serve a 
family connection—and a connection that does a 
man so much credit ; and how can one go against 
one’s own brother-in-law '—a gentleman of such 
high standing—pull up the whole family! How 
pleased Mrs, Richard Avenel will be! Why the 
devil did not I know it before? And poor—decr 
—dear Nora. Ah that she were living!” Dick's 
voice trembled. 

‘* Her name will be righted ; and I will explain 
why it was my fault that Egerton did not before 
acknowledge his marriage, and claim you as a 
brother. Come, then, it is all fixed and settled.”’ 

“ No, my lord, I am pledged the other way. I 
don’t see how I can get off my word—to Randal 
Leslie ;—I’m_ not over-nice, nor what is called 
Quixotic, but still my word is given, that if I 
retire from the election, I will do my best to re- 
turn Leslie instead of Egerton.” 

“IT know that through Baron Levy. But if 
your nephew retires ?”’ 

* Oh, that would solve all difficulties! But the 
poor boy has now a wish to come into Parliament; 
and he bas dune me a service in the hour of 
need.”’ 

‘* Leave it tome. And as to Randal Leslie, he 
shall have an occasion himself to acquit you and 
redeem himself ; and happy, indeed, will it be for 
him if he has yet one spark of gratitude, or one 
particle of honor.” The two continued to con- 
verse for a few moments—Dick seeming to forget 
the election itself, and ask questions of more in- 
terest to his heart, which Harley answered so, 
that Dick wrung wale gry te hand with great 
emotion—and muttered, ‘* My poor mother! I 
understand now why she would never talk to me 
of Nora! When may I tell her the truth ?”’ 

‘** To-morrow evening, after the election, Eger- 
ton shall embrace you all.’’ 

Dick started, and, saying—‘t See Leonard as 
soon as you can—there is no time to lose,’ 
plunged into a lane that led towards the obscurer 
recesses of the town. Harley continued his way 
with the same light, elastic tread which (lust 
during his sbnegation of his own nature) was now 
restored to the foot, that seemed loath to leave a 
print upon the mire. 

At the commencement of the High Street he 
encountered Mr. Dale and Fairfield, walking 
slowly, arm in arm. 

Harley.—** Leonard, I was coming to you. 
Give me your hand. Forget for the present the 
words that justly stung and offended you. I will 
do more than apologize—I will repair the wrong. 
Excuse me, Mr. Dale—I have one word to say in 
private to Leonard.”’ He drew Fairfield aside. 

** Avenel tells me that if you were to retire from 
this contest, it would be a sacrifice of inclination. 
Ts it so?” 

** My Lord, I have sorrows that I would fain 
forget; and, though I at first shrunk irom the 
strife in which I have been since engaged, yet now 
a literary career seems to me to have lost its old 
charm ; and I find that, in public life, there is a 
distraction to the thoughts which ewmbitter soli- 
tude, that books fail to bestow. Therefore, if you 





of your candidates ; but it must not be Audle 
Egerton.’ Harley whispered close in Avenel’s 


ear. 
Avenel uttered an exclamation of amazement. 


still wish me to continue this contest, though I 

know not your motive, it will not be as it was te 
| begin it—a reluctant anda painful obedience to 
| your request.” 
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‘*T understand. It wasa sacrifice of inclination 
to begin the contest—it would be now a sacrifice 
of inclination to withdraw t” 

«« Honestly—yes, my lord.” 

‘*T rejoice to ‘hear it, for I ask that sacrifice ; a 
sacrifice which you will recall hereafter with delight 
and pride ; a sacrifice sweeter, if I read your nature 
aright—oh, sweeter far, than all which common- 

lace ambition could bestow! And when you 
earn why I make this demand, you will say, 
‘This, indeed, is reparation for the words that 
wounded my affections, and wronged my heart.’ ”’ 

“M y lord, my lord!’’ exclaimed Leonard, 
‘‘ the injury is repaired already. You give me 
back your esteem, when you so well anticipate my 
answer. Your esteem !—life smiles again. I can 
return to my more legitimate career without a 
sigh. I have no need of distraction from thought 
now. You will believe that, whatever my past 
presumption, I can pray sincerely for your eo 
piness.”’ 

** Poet !—you adorn your career ; you fulfil your 
mission, even at this moment; you beautify the 
world ; you give to the harsh form of Duty the 
cestus of the Graces,’’ said Harley, trying to force 
a smile to his quivering lips. ‘But we must 
hasten back to the prose of existence. I accept 
your sacrifice. As for the time and mode I must 
select, in order to insure its result, I will ask you 
to abide by such instructions as I shall have occa- 
sion to convey through your uncle. Till then, no 
word of your intentions—not even to Mr. Dale. 
Forgive me if I would rather secure Mr. Egerton’s 
election than yours. Let that explanation suffice 
for the present. What think you, by the way, 
of Audley Egerton ?”’ 

‘*T thought, when I heard him speak, and when 
he closed with those touching words—implying 
that he left all of his life not devoted to his 
country—‘ to the charity of his friends’—how 
proudly, even as his opponent, [ could have 
clasped his hand; and if he had wronged me in 
private life, I should have thought it ingratitude 
to the country he had so served, to have remem- 
bered the offence.’’ 

Harley turned away abruptly, and joined Mr. 
Dale. 

** Leave Leonard to go home by himself; you 
see that I have healed whatever wounds I inflicted 
on him.” 

Parson.—‘“‘ And, your better nature thus 
awakened, [ trust, my dear lord, that you have 
altogether abandoned the idea of ’— 

larley.—* Revenge—no. And if you do not 
approve that revenge to-morrow, I will never rest 
till I have seen you—a bishop !”’ 

Mr. Dale (much shocked).—* My lord, for 
shame !”” 

Harley (seriously).—‘‘ My levity is but lip- 
deep, my dear Mr. Dale. But sometimes the 
froth on the wave shows the change in the tide.” 

The son looked at him earnestly, and then 
seized him by both hands with holy gladness and 
affection. 

‘“* Retura to the Park now,” said Harley, smil- 
ing ; ** and tell Violante, if it be not too late to see 
her, that she was even more eloquent than you.” 

Lord L'Estrange bounded forward. 


Mr. Dale walked back through the park to 
Lansmere House. On the terrace he found Ran- 
dal, who was still pacing to and fro, sometimes 
in os a ht, sometimes in the shadow. 

e 


up, and seeing Mr. Dale, the close 
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astuteness of his aspect returned ; and stepping 
on of the twilight deep into the shadow, he 
said— 

‘I was sorry to learn that Mr. Fairfield had 
been so hurt by Lord L’Estrange’s severe allusions. 
Pity that political differences shou!d interfere with 
private friendships ; but I hear that you have been 
to Mr. Fairfield—and, doubtless, as the peace- 
maker. Perhaps you met Lord L’Estrange by the 
a He promised me that he would apologize 
and retract.” 

‘Good young man,’’ said the unsuspecting 
parson, ‘* he has done so.” 

‘And Mr. Leonard Fairfield will, therefore, I 
presume, continue the contest !”’ 

** Contest—ah, this election! I suppose so, of 
course. But I grieve that he should stand against 

_ who seem to be disposed towards him so 
indly.”’ 

‘*Qh,”’ said Randal, with a benevolent smile, 
‘“we have fought before, you know, and I beat 
him then. I may do soagain !” 

And he walked into the house, arm in arm: 
with the parson. Mr. Dale sought Violante—- 
Leslie retired to hisown room, and felt his election 
was secure. 

Lord L’Estrange had gained the thick of the 
streets—passing groups of roaring enthusiasts— 
Blue and Yellow—now met with a cheer—now 
followed by a groan. Just bya public-house that 
formed the angle of a lane with the High Street, 
and which was all a-blaze with light, and all alive 
with clamor, he beheld the graceful baron lean- 
ing against the threshold, smoking his cigar, too 
refined to associate its divine vapor with the 
wreaths of shag within, and chatting agreeably 
with a knot of females, who were either attracted 
by the general excitement, or waiting to see hus- 
band, brother, father, or son, who were now join- 
ing in the chorus of “ Blue forever!’’ that rang 
from tap-room to attic of the illumined hostelry. 
Levy, seeing Lord L’Estrange, withdrew his cigar 
from his lips, and hastened to join him. ‘ All 
the hundred and fifty are in there,” said the baron, 
with a backward significant jerk of his thumb to- 
wards the inn. ‘I have seen them all privately, 
in tens ata time; andI have been telling the 
ladies without, that it will be best for the interest 
of their families to go home, and let us lock up the 
Hundred and Fifty safe from the Yellows, till we 
bring them to the poll. But I am afraid,’’ con- 
tinued Levy, ‘‘ that the rascals are not to be relied: 
upon unless [ actually pay them beforehand ; and 
that would be disreputable, immoral—and, what: 
is more, it would upset the election. Besides, if 
they are paid beforehand, query, is it quite sure 
how they will vote afterwards?” 

‘Mr. Avenel, I daresay, can manage them,” 
said Harley. ‘* Pray do nothing immoral and 
nothing that will upset the election. I think you 
might as well go home.” 

‘‘Home! No, pardon me, my lord; there 
must be some head to direct the committee, and 
keep our captains at their posts upon the doubtful 
electors. A great deal of mischief may be done- 
between this and the morrow ; and | would sit up 
all night—ay, six nights a-week for the next 
three months—to prevent any awkward mistake 
by which Audley Baggon can be returned.”’ 

‘* His return would really grieve you so much !”” 
said Harley. 

“ You may judge of that by the zeal with which 
I enter into all your designs.’’ 
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Here there was a sudden and wondrously loud 
shout from another inn—a Yellow inn, far down 
the lane, not so luminous as the Blue hostelry ; 
on the contrary, looking rather dark and sinister, 
more like a place for conspirators or felons than 
honest, independent electors—‘‘ Avenel forever! 
—Avenel and the Yellows !” 

** Excuse me, my lord, I must back and 
watch over m black sheep, if I would have them 
Blue !”’ said Levy, and he retreated towards the 
threshold. But at that shout of “* Avenel forever !”’ 
as if at a signal, various electors of the redoubted 
Hundred and Fifty rushed from the Blue hostelry, 
sweeping past Levy, and hurrying down the lane 
to the Sark little Yellow inn, followed by the 
female stragglers, as small birds follow an owl. It 
was not, however, very easy to get into that Yellow 
inn. Yellow Reformers, eminent for their zeal 
on behalf of purity of election, were stationed out- 
side the door, and only strained in one candidate 
for admittance ata time. ‘ After all,’’ thought 
the baron, as he passed into the principal room 
of the Blue tavern, and proposed the national song 
of ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’—* after all, Avenel hates 
Egerton as much as I do, and both sides work 
to the same end.’’ And, thrumming on the 
table, he joined, with a fine bass, in the famous 
line, 

For Britons never will be slaves ! 


In the interim, Harley had disappeared within 
the ‘*Lansmere Arms,’’ which was the head- 
quarters of the Blue committee. Not, however, 
mounting to the room in which a few of the more 
indefatigable were continuing their labors, receiv- 
ing reports from scouts, giving orders, laying 
wagers, and very muzzy with British principles 
spirits, Harley called aside the landlord, and 
inquired if the stranger, for whom rooms had been 
prepared, was yet arrived. An affirmative answer 
was given, and Harley followed the host up a 
private stair, toa part of the house remote from 
the rooms devoted to the purposes of the election. 
He remained with this stranger about half an 
hour, and then walked into the committee-room, 
got rid of the more excited, conferred with the 
more sober, issued a few brief directions to such 
of the leaders as he felt he could most rely upon, 
and returned home as rapidly as he had quitted 
it. : 
Dawn was gray in the skies when Harley 
sought his own chamber. To gain it, he passed 
by the door of Violante’s. His heart suffused 
with grateful, ineffable tenderness, he paused and 
kissed tie threshold. When he stood within his 
room (the same that he kad occupied in his early, 
outh), he feit as if the load of years wer + lifted 
m his bosom, The joyous divine elasticity of 
spirit, that in the morning of life springs towards 
the Future as a bird soars into heaven, pervaded 
his whole sense of being. A Greek poet implies, 
that the height of bliss is the sudden relief of pain ; 
there is a nobler bliss still—the rapture of the 
conscience at the sudden release from a guilt 
thought. By the bedside at which he had knelt 
in boyhood, Harley paused to kneel once more. 
The luxury of prayer, interrupted since he had 
nourished schemes of which his passions had 
blinded him to the sin, but which, nevertheless, 
he dared not confess to the All-Merciful, was re- 
stored tohim. And yet, as he bowed his knee, 
the elation of spirits he had before felt forsook 





him. The sense of the danger his soul had es- 
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caped—the full knowledge of ti:s guilt to which 
the fiend had tempted—came dreac before his 
clearing vision ; he shuddered in horror of himself. 
And he who but a few hours before had deemed it 
80 impossible to pardon his fellow-man, now felt 
as if years of useful and beneficent deeds could 
alone purify his own repentant soul from the 
memory of one hateful passion. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Bur while Harley had thus occupied the hours 
of night with cares for the living. Audley Egerton 
had been in commune with the dead. He had 
taken from the pile of papers, amidst which it had 
fallen, the record of Nont's silenced heart. With 
a sad wonder he saw how he had once been loved. 
What had all which successful ambition had be- 
stowed on the lonely statesman to compensate for 
the glorious empire he had lost—such realms of 
lovely fancy ; such worlds of exquisite emotion ; 
that infinite which lies within the divine sphere 
that unites spiritual genius. with human love? 
His own positive and earthly nature attained, for 
the first time, and as if for its own punishment, 
the comprehension of that loftier and more ethe- 
real visitant from the heavens, who had once 
looked with a seraph’s smile through the prison 
bars of his iron life ;—that celestial refinement of 
affection, that exuberance of feeling which warms 
into such varieties of beautiful idea, under the 
breath of the earth-beautifier, Imagination ;—all 
from which, when it was all his own, he had 
turned half-weary and impatient, and termed the 
exaggerations of a visionary romance ;—now that 
the world had lost them evermore, he interpreted 
aright as truths. Truths they were, although 
illusions. Even as the philosopher tells us that 
the splendor of colors which deck the universe is 
not on the surface whereon we think to behold 
them, but in our own vision ; yet, take the colors 
from the universe, and what philosophy can 
—_ us that the universe has sustained no 
oss ? 

But when Audley came to that passage in the 
fragment which, though but imperfectly, explained 
the true cause of Nora’s flight ;—when he saw 
how Levy, for what purpose he was unable to con- 
jecture, had suggested to his bride the doubts that 
had offended him—asserted the marriage to be a 
fraud—drawn from Audley’s own brief resentful 
letters to Nora, proof of the assertion—misled so 
naturally the young wife’s scanty experience of 
actual life, and eee, Seno one so sensitively pure 
into the conviction of dishonor—his brow darkened 
and his hand clenched. He rose and went at 
once to Levy’s room. He found it deserted— 
inquired—learned that Lev7 was gone forth, and 
had left word he might not be at home fur the 
night. Fortunate, perhaps, for Audley—fortunate 
for the baron—that they did not then meet. 
Revenge, in spite of his friend’s admonition, 
might at that hour have been as potent an in- 
fluence on Egerton as it had been on Harley, and 
not, as with the latter, to be turned aside. 

Audley came back to his room and finished the 
tragic record. He traced the tremor of that be- 
loved hand through the last tortures of doubt and 
despair ;—he saw where the hot tears had fallen ; 
he saw where the hand had paused, the very sen- 
tence not concluded ;—mentally he accompanied 
his fated bride in the dismal journey to her maiden 
home, and beheld her before him as he had last 
seen, more beautiful, even in death, than the face 
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of living woman had ever since appeared to him ; 
—and as he bent over the last words, the blank 
that they left on the leaf, stretching pale beyond 
the quiver of the characters and the blister of the 
tears—pale and blank as the void which departed 
love leaves behind it—he felt his heart suddenl 
stand still, its course arrested as the record closed. 
It beat again, but feebly—so feebly! His breath be- 
came labor and pain, his sight grew dizzy. But the 
constitutional firmness and fortitude of the man 
clung to him in the stubborn mechanism of habit— 
his will yet fought against the disease—life rallied 
as the light flickers up in the waning taper. 

The next morning, when Harley came into his 
friend's room, Egerton was asleep. But the 
sleep seemed much disturbed; the breathing was 
hard and difficult ; the bed-clothes were partially 
thrown off, as if in the tossing of disturbed 
dreams ; the sinewy strong arm, the broad athletic 
breast, were partly bare. Strange that so deadly 
a disease within should leave the frame such 
—— power that, to the ordinary eye, the 
sleeping sufferer seemed a model of healthful 
vigor. One hand was threst with uneasy strain- 
ing under the pillows—it had its hold on the fatal 
papers ; a portion of the leaves were visible ; and 
where the characters had been blurred by Nora's 
tears, were the traces, yet moist, of tears perhaps 
more bitter. 

Harley felt deeply affected; and while he still 
stood by the bed, Egerton sighed heavily and 
woke. He stared round him, as if perplexed and 
confused—till, his eyes resting on Harley, he 
smiled and said— 

**So early! Ah—TI remember, it is the day 
for our great boat-race. We shall have the cur- 
rent against us; but you and I together—when 
did we ever lose ?”’ 

Audley’s mind was wandering; it had gone 
back to the old Eton days. But Harley thought 
that he spoke in metaphorical allusion to the 
present more important contest. 

* True, my Audley—you and I together—when 
did we ever lose? But will you rise? I wish you 
would be at the polling-place to shake hands with 
your voters as theycome up. By four o’clock you 
will he released, and the election won.”’ 

** The election! How!—what!’’ said Egerton, 
recovering himself. ‘I recollect now. Yes—I 
accept this last kindness from you. I always 
said [ would die in harness. Public life—I have 
no other. Ah, I dream again! Oh, Harley !— 
my son—my son !”” 

“You shall see him after four o'clock. You 
will be proud of each other. But make haste and 
dress. Shall I ring the bell for your servant!” 

“ Do,” said Egerton briefly, and sinking back. 
Harley quitted the room, and joined Randal and 
some of the more important members of the Blue 
committee, who were already hurrying over their 
breakfast. 

All were anxious and nervous except Harley, 
who dipped his dry toast into his coffee, according 
to his ordinary abstemious Italian habit, with 
serene composure, Randal in vain tried for an 
equal tranquillity. But though sure of his elec- 
tion, there would necessarily follow a scene - 
ing to the nerve of his hypocrisy. He would 
have to affect profound chagrin in the midst of 
vile joy; have to act the part of decorous high- 
mind ed sorrow, that by some untoward chance— 
some unaccountable cross-splitting, Randal Leslie’s 
gain should be Audley Egerton’s loss. Besides, 








he was flurried in the expectation uo. “eing the 
squire, and of appropriating the mone, ~hich 
was to secure the dearest object of his ambition. 
Breakfast was soon despatched. The committee- 
men, bustling for their hats, and looking at their 
watches, gave the signal for departure ; yet no 
Squire Hazeldean had made his appearance. 
Harley, stepping from the window upon the ter- 
race, ceckoned to Randal, who took his hat and 
followed. 

‘* Mr. Leslie,”’ said Harley, leaning against the 
balustrade, and carelessly patting Nero's rough, 
honest head, ‘* you remember that you were good 
enough to volunteer to me the explanation of certain 
circumstances in connection with the Count di Pes- 
chiera, which you gave to the Duke di Serrano ; 
and I replied that my thoughts were at present 
engaged on the election, but as soon as that was 
over, 1 should be very willing to listen to any 
communications, affecting yourself and my old 
friend, the duke, with which you might be pleased 
to favor me.”’ 

This address took Randal by surprise, and did 
not tend to calm his nerves. However, he replied 


readily : 

_ (ae that, as upon any other matter that may 
influence the judgment you form of me, I shall be 
but too eager to remove a single doubt that, in 
your eyes, can rest upon my honor.”’ 

** You speak exceedingly well, Mr. Leslie; no 
man can express himself more handsomely ; and I 
will claim your promise with the less scruple be- 
cause the duke is powerfully affected by the 
reluctance of his daughter to ratify the engage- 
ment that binds his honor, in case your own is 
indisputably cleared. I may boast of some in- 
fluence over the young lady, since 1 assisted to 
save her from the infamous plot of Peschiera; 
and the duke urges me to receive your explanation. 
in the belief that, if it satisfy me, as it has satis- 
fied him, I may conciliate his child in favor of 
the addresses of a suitor who would have hazarded 
his very life against so redoubted a duellist as 
Peschiera,” * 

‘Lord L’Estrange,” replied Randal, bowing, 
**T shall indeed owe you much if you can remove 
that reluctance on the part of my betrothed bride, 
which alone clouds my happiness, and which would 
at once put an end to my suit, did [ not ascribe 
it to an imperfect knowledge of myself, which I 
shall devote my life to improve into confidence 
and affection.” 

‘« No man can speak more handsomely,” reiter- 
ated Harley, as if with profound admiration ; and, 
indeed, he did eye Randal as we eye some rare 
curiosity. ‘I am happy to inform you too,” 
continued L’Estrange, ‘ that if your marri 
with the Duke of Serrano’s daughter take place’’— 

ye ” echoed Randal. : 

‘« T beg pardon for making an hypothesis, of what 
you claim the right tqgesteem a certainty—I cor- 
rect my expression : when your marriage with that 
young lady takes place, you will at least escape 
the rock on which many young men of ardent 
affections have split at the onset of the grand 
voyage. You will form no imprudent connection, 
In a word, I received yesterday a despatch from 
Vienna, which contains the full pardon and formal 
restoration of Alphonso Duke diSerrano, And I 
may add, that the Austrian government (some- 
times misunderstood in this country) is bound by 
the laws it administers, and ¢an in no way di 
to the duke, once restored, as to the choice of his 
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son-in-law, or as to the heritage that may devolve 
on his child.” 

** And does the duke yet know of his recall ?”’ 
excluimed Randal, his cheek flushed, and his eyes 
sparkling. 

‘**No. I reserve that good news, with other 
matters, till after the election is over. But Eger- 
ton keeps us waiting sadly. Ah, here comes his 
valet.” 

Audley’s servant approached. ‘Mr. Egerton 
feels himself rather more poorly than usual, my 
lord ; he begs you will excuse his going with you 
into the town at present. He will come later, if 
his presence is absolutely necessary.”’ 

‘*No. Pray tell him to rest and nurse himself. 
I should have liked him to witness his own tri- 
umph—that is all. Say I will represent him at 
the polling place. Gentlemen, are you ready? 
We will go on.” 

The te booth was erected in the centre of 
the market-place. The voting had already com- 
menced ; and Mr. Avenel and Leonard were al- 
ready at their posts, in order to salute and thank 
the voters in their cause who passed before them. 
Randal and L’Estrange entered the booth amidst 
loud hurrahs, and to the national air of ‘‘ See the 
Conquering Hero comes.’’ The voters defiled in 
quick succession. ‘Those who voted entirely ac- 
cording to — or color—which came to much 
the same thing—and were therefore above what is 
termed ‘‘ management,’’ flocked in first, voting 
straightforwardly for both Blues or both Yellows. 
At the end of the first half-hour, the Yellows were 
about ten ahead of the Blues. Then sundry split 
votes = ry to perplex conjecture of the result ; 
and Randal, at the end of the first hour, had fifteen 
majority over Audley Egerton, two over Dick 
Avenel—Leonard Fuirfield heading the poll by 
five. Randal owed his place in the lists to the 
voters that Harley's personal efforts had procured 
for him ; and he was well pleased to see that Lord 
L’Estrange had not withdrawn from him a single 
pone so obtained, This augured well for Har- 
ey’s ready belief in his appointed ‘* explanations,”’ 
In short, the whole election seemed going just as 
he had calculated. But by twelve o'clock there 
were some changes in the relative position of the 
candidates, Dick Avenel had gradually gained 

ns even Leonard. He stood at the 

ead of the poll by a majority of ten. Randal 

came next. Audley was twenty behind Randal, 
and Leonard four behind Audley. 

More than half the constituency had polled, but 
none of the committee on either side, nor one of the 
redoubted corps of a hundred and fifty. 

The poll now slackened sensibly. Randal, 
looking round, and longing for an opportunity to 
ask Dick whether he really meant tv stand him- 
self instead of his nephew, saw that Harley had 
disappeared ; and presently a note was brought to 
him requesting his presence in the committee- 
room. hither he hastenéd. 

As he forced his way through the bystanders in 
the lobby, towards the threshold of the room, Levy 
caught hold of him, and whispered—‘* They begin 
to fear for Egerton. They want a compromise in 
order to secure him. They will propose to you to 
resign, if Avenel will withdraw Lonel. Don’t 
be entrap L’Estrange may put the question 
to you; but—a word in your ear—he would be 
glad enough to throw over Egerton. Rely upon 

is, and stand firm,’’ 

Randal made no answer, but, the crowd giving 
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way for him, entered the room. Levy followed. 
The doors were instantly closed. All the Blue 
committee were assembled. They looked heated, 
anxious, eager. Lord L’Estrange, alone calm and 
cool, stood at the head of the long table. Despite 
his composure, Harley's brow was thoughtful. 
** Yes, I will give this young man,” said he to 
himself, “‘ the fair occasion to prove gratitude to 
his benefactor; and if he here acquit himself, I 
will spare him at least public exposure of his de- 
ceit to others. So young. he must have some good 
in him—at least tow the man to whom he 
owes all.”’ 

‘*Mr. Leslie,’ said L’Estrange, aloud, ‘‘ you 
see the state of the poll. Our committee believe 
that, if you continue to stand, Egerton must be 
beaten. They fear that, Leonard Fairfield having 
little chance, the Yellows will not waste their 
second votes on him, but will transfer them to 

ou, in order to keep out Egerton. If you retire, 
oad will be safe. There is reason to suppose 
that Leonard would, in that case, also be with- 
drawn.”’ 

** You can hope and fear nothing more from 
Egerton,”’ whispered Levy. » He is utterly ruined ; 
and, if he lose, will sleep in a prison. The bailiffs 
are waiting for him.” 

Randal wie still silent, and at that silence an 
indignant murmur ran through the more influen- 
tial members of the committee. For, though 
Audley was not personally very popular, still a 
candidate so eminent was necessarily their first 
object, and they would seem very small to the 
Yellows if their great man was defeated by the 
very candidate introduced to aid him—a youth 
unknown, Vanity and patriotism both swelled 
that murmur. ‘ You see, young sir,”’ cried arich, 
blunt master-butcher, ‘* that it was an honorable 
understanding that Mr. Egerton was to be safe. 
You had no claim on us, except as fighting second 
tohim. And we are all astonished that you don’t 
say at once, ‘Save Egerton, of course.’ Excuse 
my freedom, sir. No time for palaver.”’ 

‘* Lord L’Estrange,”’ said Randal, turning mildly 
from the butcher, ‘*do you, as the first here in 
rank and influence, and as Mr. Egerton’s especial 
friend, call upon me to sacrifice my election, and 
what appear to be the inclinations of the majority 
of the constituents, in order to obtain what is, 
after all, a doubtful chance of returning Mr. Eger- 
ton in my room ?”’ 

**I do not call upon you, Mr. Leslie. It isa 
matter of feeling or of honor, which a gentleman 
can very well decide for himself.” 

“Was any such compact made between your 
lordship and myself, when you first gave me your 
interest and canvassed for me in person ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not. Gentlemen, be silent. No such 
compact was mentioned by me.” 

‘* Neither was it by Mr. Egerton. Whatever 
might be the understanding spoken of by the re- 
spected elector who addressed me, I was no party 
to it. I am persuaded that Mr. Egerton is the 
last person who would wish to owe his election to 
a trick upon the electors in the midst of the poll- 
ing, and to what the world would consider a very 
unhandsome treatment of myself, upon whom all 
the toil of the canvass has devolved.’’ 

Again the murmur rose; but Randal had an 
air so determined, that it quelled resentment, and 
obtained a continued, though most chilling and 
half-contemptuous hearing. 

** Nevertheless,’’ resumed Randal, ‘‘ I would at 
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once retire were I not under the firm persuasion 
that I shall convince all present, who now seem 
to condemn me, that I act precisely according to 
Mr. Egerton’s own private inclinations. That 
gentleman, in fact, has never been a you 
—has not canvassed in person—has taken no 
trouble, beyond a speech, that was evidently 
meant to be but a general defence of his past 
political career. What does this mean? Simply 
that his standing has been merely a form, to 
comply with the wish of his party, against his own 
desire.” 

The committee-men looked at each other amazed 
and doubtful. Randal saw he had gained an ad- 
vantage ; he pursued it with a tact and ability 
which showed that, in spite of his mere oratorical 
deficiencies, he had in him the elements of a dex- 
terous debater. ‘I will be bers with you, gen- 
tlemen. My character, my desire to stand well 
with you all, oblige me to be so. Mr. Egerton 
does not wish to come into Parliament at present. 
His health is much broken; his private affairs 
need all his time and attention. I am, I may 
say, asasontohim. He is most anxious for my 
success; Lord L’Estrange told me but last night, 
very truly, ‘more anxious for my success than his 
own.’ Nothing could please him more than to 
think I were serving in Parliament, however 
humbly, those great interests which neither health 
nor leisure will, in this momentous crisis, allow 
himself to defend with his wonted energy. Later, 
indeed, no doubt he will seek return to an arena 
in which he is so distinguished ; and when the 

ular excitement, which produces the popular 
Injustice of the day, is over, what constituency 
will not be proud to return such a man? In sup- 
port and proof of what I have thus said, I now 
appeal to Mr. Egerton’s own agent—a gentleman 
who, in spite of his vast fortune and the rank he 
holds in society, has consented to act gratuitously 
on behalf of that at statesman. ask you, 
then, respectfully, Buron Levy—Is not Mr. Eger- 
ton’s health much broken, and in need of rest ?”’ 

«Tt is,”’ said Levy. 

‘* And do not his affairs necessitate his serious 
and undivided attention ?”’ 

‘‘ They do, indeed,”’ quoth the baron. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I have nothing to urge in behalf of my 
distinguished friend as against the statement o 
his adopted son, Mr. Leslie.’’ 

‘*¢ Then all I can say,’’ cried the butcher, strik- 
ing his huge fist on the table, ‘is, that Mr. Eger- 
ton has behaved d——d unhandsome to us, and 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the borough.” 

‘‘Softly, softly,’ said Harley. ‘* There is a 
knock at the door behind. Excuse me.”’ 

Harley quitted the room, but only for a minute 
or two. On his return he addressed himself to 
Randal. 

“© Are we then to understand, Mr. Leslie, that 
your intention is not to resign ?”’ 

‘* Unless your lordship actually urge me to the 
contrary, I should say, ‘ Let the election go on, 
and all take our chance.’ That seems to me the 
fair, manly, Excuisu (great emphasis on the last 
adjective) honorable course.”’ 

‘* Be it so,” replied Harley; ‘ ‘let all take 
their chance.’ Mr. Leslie, we will no longer de- 
tain you. Go back to the polling place—one of 
the candidates should be present ; and you, Baron 
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— bowed, and went out arm in arm with 
Randai. 


“Capital, capital!’ said the baron. 
have a wonderful head.” 

‘*T did not like L’Estrange’s look, nevertheless. 
But he can’t hurt me now ; the votes he got for 
me instead of for Egerton have already polled. 
The committee, indeed, may refuse to vote for me ; 
but then there is Avenel’s body of reserve. Yes, 
the election is virtually over. When we get back, 
Hazeldean will have arrived with the money for 
the purchase of my ancestral property ;—Dr. Ric- 
cabocea is already restored to the estates and 
titles of Serrano ;—what doI care farther for Lord 
L’Estrange? Still, I did not like his look.” 

** Pooh, you have done just what he wished. I 

am forbidden to say more. Here we are at the 
booth. A new placard since we left. How are 
the numbers? Avenel forty ahead of you; you 
thirty above Egerton ; and Lesnent Fairfield still . 
a oa the poll. But where are Avenel and Fuir- 
Both those candidates had disappeared, perhaps 
gone to their own committee-room. 
Meanwhile, as soon as the doors had closed on 
Randal and the baron, in the midst of the angry 
hubbub succeeding to their departure, Lord L’Es- 
trange sprang upon the table. The action and 
his look stilled every sound. 

‘* Gentlemen, it is in our hands to return one 
of our candidates, and to make our own choice be- 
tween the two., You have heard Mr. Leslie and 
Baron Levy. To their statement I make but this 
a Egerton is needed by the country ; and 
whatever his health or his affairs, he is ready to 
respond to that call. If he has not canvassed—if 
he does not appear before you at this moment, the 
services of more than twenty years plead for him 
in his stead. Which, then, of the two candidates 
do you choose as your member—a renowned states- 
man, or a beardless boy? Both have ambition 
and ability ;—the one has identified those qualities 
with the history of a country, and (as it is now 
alleged to his prejudice) with a devotion that has 
broken a vigorous frame and injured a princely 
fortune. The other evinces his ambition by in- 
viting you to prefer him to his benefactor; and 
proves his ability by the excuses he makes for in- 
gratitude. Choose between the two—an Egerton 
or a Leslie.” 

‘* Egerton forever!”’ cried all the assembly, as 
with a single voice, followed by a hiss for Leslie. 

“* But,”” said a grave and prudent committee- 
man, ‘‘ have we really the choice ?—does not that 
rest with the Yellows! Is not your lordship too 
sanguine ?”’ 

**Open that door behind; a deputation from 
our opponents waits in the room on the other side 
the passage. Admit them.’’ 

The committee were hushed in breathless si- 
lence while Harley’s order was obeyed. And soon, 
to their great surprise, Leonard Fairfield himself, 
attended by six of the principal members of the 
Yellow party, entered the room. 

Lord L’ Estrange.—‘‘ You have a proposition to 
make to us, Mr. Fairfield, on behalt of yourself 
and Mr. Avenel, and with the approval of your 
committee ?”’ 

Leonard (advancing to the table).—‘* I have. 
We are convinced that neither party can carry 
both its candidates. Mr. Avenel is safe. The 
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ry be good enough to go also, and return thanks 
to those who may yet vote for Mr. Egerton.” 


only question is, which ef the two candidates on 
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your side it best becomes the honor of this con- 
stituency to select. My resignation, which I am 
about to tender, will free sufficient votes to give 
the triumph either to Mr. Egerton or to Mr. ae 
lie.” 

‘« Egerton forever!” cried once more the excited 
Blues. 

‘* Yes—Egerton forever!’’ said Leonard, with 
a glow upon his cheek. ‘* We may differ from his 
te ities, but who can tell us those of Mr. Leslie? 

We may differ from the politician, but who would 

not feel proud of the senator? A t and incal- 
culable advantage is bestowed on that constituency 
which returns to Parliament a distinguished man. 
His distinction ennobles the place he represents— 
it sustains public spirit—it augments the manly 
interest in all that affects the nation. Every time 
his voice hushes the assembled Parliament, it re- 
minds us of our common country ; and even the 
discussion amongst his constituents which his 
voice provokes—clears their perceptions of the 
public interest, and enlightens themselves, from 
the intellect which commands their interest and 
compels their attention. Egerton, then, forever! 
If our party must subscribe to the return of one 
ee et all unite to select the worthiest. 
My Lord L’Estrange, when I quit this room, it 
will be to announce my resignation, and to solicit 
those who have promised me their votes to trans- 
fer them to Mr. Audley Egerton.”’ 

Amidst the uproarious huzzas which followed 
this speech, Leonard drew near to Harley: ‘* My 
lord, I have obeyed your wishes, as conveyed to 
me by my uncle, who is engaged at this moment 
elsewhere in carrying them into effect.”’ 

‘* Leonard,’’ said Harley, in the same under- 
tone, ‘* you have evinced to Audley Egerton what 
you alone could do—the triumph over a perfidious 
dependent—the continuance of the sole career in 
which he has hitherto found the solace or the zest 
of life. He must thank you with his own lips. 
Come to the Park after the close of the poll. 
There and then shall the explanations yet needful 
to both be given and received.”’ 

Here Hurley bowed to the assembly and ‘raised 
his voice: ** Gentlemen, yesterday, at the nom- 
ination of the candidates, I uttered remarks that 
have justly pained Mr. Fairfield. In your pres- 
ence I wholly retract and frankly apologize for 
them. In your presence I entreat his forgiveness, 
and say, that if he will accord me his friendship, 
I will place him in my esteem and affection side 
by side with the statesman whom he has given to 
his country.” 

Leonard grasped the hand extended to him with 
both his own, and then, overcome by his emo- 
tions, hurried from the room; while Blues and 
Yellows exchanged greetings, rejoiced in the com- 
promise that would dispel all party irritation, se- 
cure the peace of the borough, and allow quiet 
men, who had detested each other the day befure, 
and vowed reciprocal injuries to trade an custom, 
the indulgence of all amiable and fraternal feel- 
ings—until the next general election. 

n the mean while the polling had gone on 
slowly as before, still to the advantage of Randal. 
“* Not two thirds of the constituency will poll,” 
murmured Levy, looking at his watch. ‘The 
thing is decided. Aha, Audley Egerton! you 
who once tortured me with the unspeakable 
jealousy that bequeathes such implacable hate— 
you who scorned my society and called me 
* scoundrel,” disdainful of thé very power your 





folly placed within my hands—aha, your time is 

up !—and the spirit that administered to your own 

destruction strides within the circle to seize its 
re Maas 

** You shall have my first frank, Levy,’’ said 
Randal, ‘‘ to enclose your letter to Mr. Thornhill’s 
solicitor, This affair of the election is over; we 
must now look to what else rests on our hands,” 

** What the devil is that placard ?’’ cried Levy, 
turning pale. 

Randal looked, and, right up the market-place, 
followed by an immense throng, moved, high over 
the heads of all, a Yellow Board, that seemed 
marching through the air, comet-like : 


Two o’clock, P. M. 
RESIGNATION OF FAIRFIELD ! 


YELLOWS ! 


VOTE FOR 


AVENEL AND EGERTON! 
(Signed) TIMOTHY ALLJACK. 
Yellow Committee-Room. 
‘* What infernal treachery is this ?’’ cried Randal, 
livid with honest indignation. 

** Wait a moment ; there is Avenel !*’ exclaimed 
Levy ; and at the head of another procession, that 
emerged from the obscurer lanes of the town, 
walked with grave majesty the surviving Yellow 
candidate. Dick disappeared for a moment within 
a grocers shop in the broadest part of the place, 
and then culminated, at the height of a balcony on 
the first story, just above an enormous yellow can- 
ister, significant of the profession and the politics 
of the householder. No sooner did Dick, hat in 
hand, — on this rostrum, than the two pro- 
cessions halted below, bands ceased, flags drooped 
round their staves, crowds rushed within hearing, 
and even the poll-clerks sprang from the booth. 
Randal and Levy themselves pressed into the 
throng. Dick on the balcony was the Deus ez 
Machind. 

‘* Freemen and electors !’’ said Dick, with his 
most sonorous accents— finding that the public 
opinion of this independent and enlightened con- 
stituency is so evenly divided, that only one Yel- 
low candidate can be returned, and only one Blue 
has a chance, it was my intention last night to 
retire from the contest, and thus put an end to all 
bickerings and ill blood—(Hold your tongues 
there, can't you!)—I say honestly, i should ave 
preferred the return of my distinguished and 
talented young nephew—honorable re!stion—to 
7 own ; but he would not hear of it; and talked 
all our committee into the erroneous but high- 
minded notion, that the town would cry shame if 
the nephew rode into Parliament by breaking the 
back of the uncle.’’ (Loud cheers from the mob, 
and partial cries of “« We "Il have you both !*’) 

** You ‘ll do no such thing, and you know it; 
hold your jaw,”’ resumed Dick, with imperious 
good-humor. ‘* Let me go on, can’t you '—time 

resses. In a word, my nephew resolved to retire, 
if, at two o'clock this day, there was no chance of 
returning both of us; and there is none. Now, 
then, the next thing for the Yellows, who have not 
yet voted, is to consider how they will give their 
second votes. If I had been the man to retire, 
why, for certain reasons, I should have recom- 
mended them to split with Leslie—a clever chap, 
and pretty considerable sharp.’’ 

‘** Hear, hear, hear!’ cried the baron lustily. 

** But I’m bound to say that my nephew has an 
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opinion of his own—as an independent Britisher, 
let him be twice your nephew, ought to have ; and 
his opinion goes the other way, and so does that 
of our committee.” 

“Sold !’’ cried the baron, and some of the 
crowd shook their heads, and looked grave— 
especially those suspected of a wish to be bought. 

** Sold !—Pretty fellow you with the nosegay in 
your button-hole to talk of selling! You who 
wanted to sell your own client—and you know it. 
(Levy recoiled.)’ Why, gentlemen, that’s Levy 
the Jew who talks of selling! And if he asperses 
the character of this constituency, I stand here to 
defend it ;—and there stands the parish pump, 
with a handle for the arm of Honesty, and aspout 
for the lips of Falsehood !”’ 

At the close of this magniloquent period, bor- 
rowed, no doubt, from some great American orator, 
Baron Levy involuntarily retreated towards the 
shelter of the pulling booth, followed by some 
frowning Yellows with very menacing gestures. 

‘* But the calumniator sneaks away ; leave him 
to the reproach of his conscience,” resumed Dick, 
with generous magnuanimity. 

‘* Suld !—(the word rang through the place like 
the blast of a trumpet)—Sold! No, believe me, 
not a man who votes for Egerton instead of Fair- 
field will, so far as I am concerned, be a penny the 
better—(chilling silence)—or (with a scarce per- 
ceivable wink towards the anxious faces of the 
Hundred and Fifty who filled the background)—or 
& penny the worse. (Loud cheers from the 
Hundred and Fifty, and cries of ** noble!”’) [don’t 
like the politics of Mr. Egerton. But lam not 
only a politiciun—I am a man! The arguments 
of our respected committee—persons in business, 
tender husbands, and devoted tathers—have weight 
with me. I myself am a husband and a father. 
Ifa needless contest be prolonged to the last, with 
all the irritations it engenders, who suffer'— 
why, the tradesman and the operative. Partiality, 
loss of custom, tyrannical demands for house-rent, 
notices to quit—in a word, the screw !”’ 

‘* Hear, hear!” and “‘ Give us the Ballot !”’ 

‘“‘The Ballot—with all my heart, if I had it 
about me! And if we had the Ballot, I should 
like to see a man dare to vote Blue. (Loud cheers 
from the Yellows.) But, as we have not got it, 
we must think of our families. And, [ may add, 
that though Mr. Egerton oo | come aguin into 
office, yet (added Dick, solemnly) I will do my best 
as his colleague to keep him straight; and your 
own enlightenment (for the schoolmaster is 
abroad) will show him that no minister can brave 
public opinion, nor quarrel with his own bread 
and butter. (Much cheering.) In these times 
the aristocracy must endear themselves to the mid- 
die and working class; and a member in office 
has much to give away in the Stamps and Excise, 
in the customs, the post-office, and other state 
departments in this rotten old—I mean this mag- 
nificent empire—by which he can benefit his con- 
stituents, and reconcile the prerogatives of aris- 
tocracy with the claims of the people—more 
especially in this case, the people of the Borough 
of Lansmere.’’ (Hear, hear.) 

‘* And, therefore, sacrificing party inclinations 
(since it seems that I can in no way promote 

them) on the Altar of General Good Feeling, I 
cannot oppose the resignation of my nephew— 
honorable relation—aor blind my eyes to the ad- 
vantages that may result to a borough so impor- 
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to choose my right honorable broth—I mean the 
ow ‘honorable Blue candidate—as my brother 
colleague. Not that I presume to dictate, or ex- 
wre a wish one way or the other—only, as a 
amily Man, I say to you, electors and freemen, 
having served your country in returning me, you 
have nobly won the right to think of the little ones 
at home.” 
Dick put his hand to his heart, bowed gracefully, 
and retired from the balcony amidst unanimous 
applause. 

n three minutes more, Dick had resumed his 
place in the booth in his quality of candidate. A 
rush of Yellow electors poured in, hot and fast. 
Up came Emanuel Trout, and, in a firm voice, 
recorded his vote—‘* Avenel and Egerton.” Ever 
man of the Hundred and Fifty so polled. To cack 
question, “‘ Whom do you vote for?” ‘ Avenel 
and Egerton’’ knelled on the ears of Randal Leslie 
with ‘damnable iteration.”” The young man 
folded his arms across his breast in dogged despair. 
Levy had to shake hands for Mr. Egerton, with a 
rapidity that took away his breath. He longed to 
slink away—longed to get at L'Estrange, who 
he supposed would be as wroth at this turn in the 
wheel of fortune as himself. But how, as Eyerton’s 
representative, escape from the continuous gripes 
of those horny hands? Besides, there stood the 
parish pump, right in face of the booth, and some 
huge truculent-looking Yellows loitered round it, as 
if ready to pounce on him the instant he quitted his 
= sanctuary, Suddenly the crowd round the 

th receded—Lord L’Estrange’s carriage drove 
up to the spot, and Harley, stepping from it, 
assisted out of the vehicle an old, gray-haired, 
paralytic man. ‘he old man stared round him, and 
nodded smilingly to the mob. ‘I’m here—I ’m 
come; I’m but a poor creature, but I’m a good 
Blue to the last !” 

“Old John Avenel—fine old John!’’ cried 
many a voice. 

And John Avenel, still leaning on Harley's 
arm, tottered into a booth, and plumped for 
‘« Egerton.” 

‘*Shake hands, father,’’ said Dick, bending 
forward, ‘* though you ‘Il not vote for me.’’ 

‘* Twas a Blue before you were born,” answered 
the old man, tremulously. ‘ But I wish you suc- 
cess all the same, and God bless you, my boy.” 

Even the poll-clerks were touched ; and when 
Dick, leaving his place, was seen by the crowd 
assisting Lord L'Estrange to place poor John 
again in the carriage—that picture of family love 
in the midst of political difference—of the prosper- 
ous, wealthy, energetic son, who, as a boy, 
played at marbles in the very kennel, and who had 
risen in life by his own exertions, and was now 
virtually M.P. for his native town—tending on 
the broken-down, aged father, whom even the 
interests of a son he was so proud of could not 
win from the colors which he associated with 
truth and rectitude—had such an effect upon the 
rudest of the mob there present, that you might 
have heard a pin fall—till the carriage drove away 
back to John’s humble home, and then there rose 
such a tempest of huzzas! John Avenel’s vote 
for Egerton gave another turn to the vicissitudes 
of that memorable election. As yet Avenel was 
ahead of Audley ; but a plumper in favor of Egerton 
from Avenel's own father, set un example and gave 
an excuse to many a Blue who had not yet voted, 
and could not prevail on himself to split his vote 





tant to the nation at large, if the electors think fit 


between Dick and Audley ; and, therefure, several 
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leading tradesmen, who, seeing that Egerton was 
sufe, had previously resolved not to vote at all, 
came up in the last hour, plumped for Egerton, and 
carried him to the head of the poll ; so that poor 
John, whose vote, involving that of Mark Fairfield, 
had secured the first opening in public life to the 
young ambition of the unknown son-in-law, still 
contributed to connect with success and triumph, 
but also with sorrow, and, it may be, with death, 
the names of the high-born Egerton and the humble 
Avenel. 

The great town-clock strikes the hour of four; 
the returning officer declares the poll closed; the 
formal announcement of the result will be made 
later. But all the town knows that Audley Eger- 
ton and Richard Avenel are the members fur Lans- 
mere. And flags stream, and drums beat, and 
men shake each other by the hand heartily ; and 
there is talk of the chairing to-morrow ; and the 

ublic-houses are crowded ; and there is an in- 

istinct hubbub in street and alley, with sudden 
bursts of uproarious shouting ; and the clouds to 
the west look red and lurid round the sun, which 
has gone down behind the church tower—behind 
the yew trees that overshadow the quiet grave of 
Nora Avenel. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Amst the darkening shadows of twilight, 
Randal Leslie walked through Lansmere Park to- 
wards the house. He had slunk away before the poll 
was closed—crept through by-lanes, and plunged 
amidst the leafless copses of the earl’s statel 
pasture-grounds. Amidst the bewilderment of his 
thoughts—at a loss to conjecture how this strange 
mischance had befallen him—inclined to ascribe 
it to Leonard’s influence over Avenel—but sus- 
a Harley, and half doubtful of Baron Levy, 

e sought to ascertain what fault of judgment he 
himself had committed—what wile he had forgot- 
ten—what thread in his web had he left ragged 
and incomplete. He could discover none. His 
ability seemed to him unimpeachable—fotus, teres, 
atque rotundus, And then there came across his 
breast a sharp pang—sharper than that of baffled 
ambition—the feeling that he had been deceived, 
and bubbled, and betrayed. For so vital a neces- 
sity to all living men is TruTH, that the vilest 
traitor feels amazed and wronged—feels the pillars 
of the world shaken, when treason recoils on 
himself. ‘‘ That Richard Avenel, whom I trusted, 
could so deceive me!’’? murmured Randal, and his 
lip quivered. 

He was still in the midst of the park, when a 
man with a yellow cockade in his hat, and run- 
ning fast from the direction of the town, overtook 
him with a letter, on delivering which, the mes- 
senger, waiting for no answer, hastened back the 
way he had come. Randal recognized Avenel’s 
hand on the address—broke the seal, and read as 
follows :— 


‘* (Private and Confidential.) 

“Dear Lestre—Don’t be down-hearted—you 
will know to-night or to-morrow why I have had 
cause to alter my opinion as to the Right Honora- 
ble ; and you will see that I could not, as a a 
Man, act otherwise than I have done. Thoug 
Thave not broken my word to you—for you remem- 
ber that all the help I promised was dependent on 
my own resignation, and would p° for nothing if 
Leonard resigned instead—yet I feel you must 
think yourself rather bamboozled. But I have 





been obliged to sacrifice you, from a sense of 
Family Duty, as you will soon acknowledge. M 

own nephew is sacrificed also; and I have sacri- 
ficed my own concerns, which require the whole 
man of me for the next year or two at Screwstown. 
So we are all in the same boat, though you may 
think you are set adrift by yourself. But I don't 
mean to stay in Parliament. I shall take the 
Chiltern Hundreds, pretty considerable soon. And 
if you keep well with the Blues, [ ‘ll do my best 
with the Yellows to let you walk over the course in 
my stead. For I don’t think Leonard will want 
to stand again. And so a word to the wise— 
whey may yet be member for Lansmere.— 

” 


In this letter, Randal, despite all his acuteness, 
could not detect the honest compunction of the 
writer. He could at first only look at the worst 
side of human nature, and fancy that it was a 
Zz attempt to stifle his just anger and insure 

is discretion. But, on second thoughts, it struck 
him that Dick might very naturally be glad to be 
released to his mill, and get a old, pro quo out of 
Randal, under the comprehensive title—*‘ repay- 
ment of expenses.’’ Perhaps Dick was not sorry 
to wait until Randal’s marriage gave him the 
means to make the repayment. Nay, perha 
Randal had been thrown over for the present, in 
order to wring from him better terms in a single 
election. Thus reasoning, he took comfort from 
his belief in the mercenary motives of another. 
True, it might be but a short disappointment. 
Before the next Parliament was a month old, he 
might yet take his seat in it as member for Lans- 
mere. But all would depend on his marriage with 
the heiress ; he must hasten that. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to knit and gather 
up all his thought, courage, and presence of mind. 
How he shrunk from return to Lansmere Hlouse— 
from facing Egerton, Harley—all! But there was 
no choice. He would have to make it up with the 
Blues—to defend the course he had adopted in 
the committee-room. ‘There, no doubt, was 
Squire Hazeldean awaiting him with the purchase- 
money for the lands of Rood—there was the Duke 
di Serrano restored to wealth and honor—there 
was his promised bride, the great heiress, on 
whom depended all that could raise the needy 
gentleman into wealth and position. Gradually, 
with the elastic temper that is essential to a sys- 
tematic schemer, Randal Leslie plucked himself 
from the pain of brooding over a plot that was 
defeated, to prepare himself for consummating 
those that yet seemed so near success. After all, 
should he fail in regaining Egerton’s favor, Eger- 
ton was of use no more. He might rear his head, 
and face out what some might call ** ingratitude,” 
— he could but satisfy the Blue committee. 

ull dogs, how could he fail to do that! He could 
easily tulk over the Machiavellian sage. He 
should have small difficulty in explaining all to 
the content of Audley’s distant brother, the 
squire. Harley alone—but Levy had so positively 
assured him that Harley was not sincerely anxious 
for Egerton ; and as to the more important ex- 
planation relative to Peschiera, surely what had 
satisfied Violante’s father ought to satisfy a man 
who had no peculiar right to demand explanations 
at all; and if these explanations did not satisfy, 
the onus to disprove them must rest with Harley ; 
and who or what could contradict Randal’s plausi- 
ble assertions—assertions, in support of which he 
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himself could summon a witness, in Baron Levy? 
Thus nerving himself to all that could task his 
wers, Randal Leslie crossed the threshold of 
nsmere House, and in the hall he found the 
baron awaiting him. 

Levy.—* | can’t account for what has gone so 
cross in this confounded election. It is L’Estrange 
that puzzles me ; but I know that he hates Egerton. 
T know that he will prove that hate by one mode of 
revenge, if he haslost itin another. But it is well, 
Randal, that you are secure of Hazeldean’s money 
and the rich heiress’ band ; otherwise’’— 

** Otherwise, what ?’’ 

‘*T should wash my hands of you, mon cher ; for 
in spite of all your cleverness, and all I have tried 
to do for you, somehow or other I begin to suspect 
that your talents will never secure your fortune. 
A carpenter's son beats you in public speaking, 
and a vulgar mill-owner tricks you in private ne- 
gotiation. Decidedly, as yet, Randal Lealio, you 
are—a failure. And, as you so admirably said, 
‘a man from whom we have nothing to hope or 
fear, we must blot out of the map of the fu- 
ture.’ ” 

Randal's answer was cut short by the appearance 
of the groom of the chambers. 

‘* My lord is in the saloon, and requests you and 
Mr. Leslie will do him the honor to join him 
there.”” The two gentlemen followed the servant 
up the broad stairs. 

The saloon formed the centre room of the suite 
of apartments. From its size, it was wr used 
save on state occasions. It had the chilly and 
formal aspect of rooms reserved for ceremony. 

Riccahocea, Violante, Helen, Mr. Dale, Squire 
Hazeldean, and Lord L’Estrange were grouped to- 
gether by the cold Florentine marble table, not lit- 
tered with books and female work, and the endearing 
signs of habitation, that give a living smile to the 
face of home ; nothing thereon save a great silver 
candelabrum, that scarce lighted the spacious room, 
and brought out the portraits on the walls as a part 
of the assembly, looking, as portraits do look, with 
searching, curious eyes upon every eye that turns 
to them. 

But as soon as Randal entered, the squire de- 
tached himself from the group, and, coming to the 
defeated candidate, shook hands with him heartily. 

‘* Cheer up, my boy, ’t is no shame to be beaten. 
Lord L’Estrange says you did your best to win, 
and man can do no more. And I’m glad, Leslie, 
that we don't meet for our little business till the 
election is over; for, after annoyance, something 
pleasant is twice as acceptable. I've the money 
in my pocket. Hush—and I say, my dear, dear 
boy, I cannot find out where Frank is, but it is 
really all off with that foreign woman—eh?”’ 

*« Yes, indeed, sir, I hope so. I'll talk to you 
about it when we can be alone. We may slip 
away presently, I trust.” 

“Tl tell you a secret scheme of mine and 
Harry’s,’’ said the squire, in a still lower whisper. 

‘*We must drive that marchioness, or whatever 
she is, out of the boy’s head, and put a pretty 
English girl into it instead. That will settle him 
in life too. And I must try and swallow that bit- 
ter pill of the post-obit. Harry makes worse of it 
than I do, and is so hard on the poor fellow, that 
I’ve been obliged to take his part. I've no idea of 
being under petticoat government—it is not the 
way with the Hazeldeans. Well, but to come 
back to the point—whom do you think I mean by 


‘* Miss Sticktorights !"” 
** Zounds, no!—your own little sister, Randal. 
Sweet pretty fuce. Harry liked her from the first, 
and then you ‘ll be Frank’s brother, and your sound 
head and good heart will keep him right. And 
as you are going to be married too (you must tell 
me all about that later), why, we shall have two 
es perhaps, in the family in the same 
ay. 
ndal's hand grasped the squire’s, and with an 
emotion of human gratitude—for we know that, 
hard to all else, he had natural feelings for his 
fallen family ; and his neglected sister was the 
one being on earth whom he might almost be said 
to love. With all his intellectual disdain for hon- 
est, simple Frank, he knew no one in the world 
with whom his young sister could be more secure 
and happy. Transferred to the roof, and improved 
by the active kindness, of Mrs. Iazeldean—blest in 
the manly affection of one not too refined to censure 
her own deficiencies of education—what more 
could he ask for his sister, as he pictured her to 
himself, with her hair hanging over her ears, and 
her mind running into seed over some trashy novel. 
But before he could reply, Violante’s father came 
to add his own philosophical consvlations to the 
squire’s downright comfortings. 

‘* Who could ever count on popular caprice? The 
wise of all ages had despised it. In that respect, 
Horace and Machiavel were of the same mind,” 
&e., &e. ‘ But,” said the duke, with emphatic 
kindness, ‘* perhaps your very misfortune here may 
serve you elsewhere. The female heart is prone 
to pity, and ever eager to comfort. Besides, if I 
am recalled to Italy, you will have leisure to come 
with us, and see the land where of all others am- 
bition can be most readily furgotten, even (added 
the Italian with a sigh), even by her own sons!”’ 

Thus addressed by both Hazeldean and the 
duke, Randal recovered his spirits. It was clear 
that Lord L’Estrange had not conveyed to them 
any unfavorable impression of his conduct in the 
committee-room. While Randal had been thus 
engaged, Levy had made his way to Harley, who 
retreated with the baron into the bay of the great 
window. 

** Well, my lord, do you comprehend this con- 
duct on the part of Richard Avenel! He secure 
Egerton’s return !—he !’’ 

*¢ What so natural, Baron Levy—his own broth- 
er-in-law ?”’ 

The baron started, and turned very pale. 

** But how did he know that? I never told him. 
I meant, indeed’’— 

‘* Meant, perhaps, to shame Egerton’s pride at 
the last, by publicly declaring his marriage with 
a shop-keeper’s daughter. A very good revenge 
still left to you; but revenge for what? A word 
with you, now, baron, that our acquaintance is 
about to close forever. You know why I have 
cause for resentment against Egerton. I do but 
suspect yours; will ig make it clear to me ?”” 

‘* My lord, my lord,”’ faltered Baron os “T 
too wooed Nora Avenel as my wife; I too had a 
happier rival in the ee worldling who did 
not appreciate his own felicity ; I too—in a word, 
some women inspire an affection that mingles with 
the entire being of a man, and is fused with all 
the currents of his life-blood. Nora Avenel was 
one of those women.” 

Harley was startled. This burst of emotion 
from a man so corrupt and cynical, arrested even 





the pretty girl!” 





the scorn he felt for the usurer, Levy soon re- 
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covered himself. ‘* But our revenge is not baffled 

et. Egerton, if not already in my power, is still 
in yours. [is election may save him from arrest, 
but the law has other modes of public exposure 
and effectual ruin.” 

‘* For the knave, yes—as I intimated to you in 

our own house—you who boast of your love to 
5 ae Avenel, and know in your heart that you 
were her destroyer—you who witnessed her mar- 
riage, and yet dared to tell her that she was dis- 
honored !”” 

** My lord—I—how could you know—I mean, 
how think that—that’’—faltered Levy, aghast. 

‘* Nora Avenel has spoken from her grave,’’ re- 
plied Harley, solemnly. ‘‘ Learn, that wherever 
man commits a crime, Heaven finds a witness ?”’ 

“It is on me, then,’’ said Levy, wrestling 
against a superstitious thrill at his heart—* on me 
that you now concentre your vengeance; and I 
must meet itas I may. But I have fulfilled my 
part = our compact. I have vbeyed you implicitly 
—<~an 90» 

‘*T will fulfil my part of our bond, and leave 
you undisturbed in your wealth,” 

“IT knew I might trust to your lordship’s 
honor,’’ exclaimed the usurer, in servile glee. 

** And this vile creature nursed the same pas- 
sions as myself; and but yesterday we were part- 
ners in the same purpose, and influenced by the 
sume thought,’’ muttered Harley to himself. 
** Yes,” he said aloud, ‘I dare not, Baron Levy, 
constitute myself your judge. Pursue your own 

vath—all roads meet at last before the common tri- 
Sead But you are not yet released from our com- 

act; you must do some good in spite of yourself. 
Took yonder, where Randal Leslie stands, smiling 
secure, between the two dangers he has raised up 
for himself. And as Randal Leslie himself has in- 
vited me to be his judge, and you are aware that 
he cited yourself this very day as his witness, 
here I must expose the guilty—for here the inno- 
cent still live, and need defence.”’ 

Harley turned away, and took his place by the 
table. “I have wished,” said he, raising his 
voice, ** to connect with the triumph of iy ear- 
liest and dearest friend the happiness of others in 
whose wellure I feel an interest. To you, Al- 
phonso, Duke of Serrano, I now give this despatch, 
received lust evening by a special messenger from 
the Prince Von . announcing your restoration 
to your lands and honors.” 

The squire stared with open mouth, ‘‘ Rickey- 
hockey a duket Why, Jemima‘s a duchess! 
Bless we, she is actually erying !’? And bis good 
heart prompted him to run to his cousin and cheer 
her up a bit. 

Violante glanced at Harley, and flung herself on 
her father’s breast. Raudal involuntarily rose, and 
moved to the duke’s chair. 

** And you, Mr. Randal Leslie,’’ continued Har- 
ley, ‘*though you have lost your election, see 
before you at this moment such prospects of wealth 
and happiness, that I shall only have to offer you 
congratulations to which those that greet Mr. 
Audley Egerton would appear lukewarm and in- 
sipid, provided you prove that you have not for- 
feited the right to claim that promise which the 
Duke di Serrano bas accorded to the suitor of his 
daughter’s hand. Some doubts resting on m 
mind, you have volunteered to dispel them, 
have the duke’s permission to address to you a 
few questions, and I now avail myself of vour offer 
to reply to them.” 








‘‘Now—and here, my lord?” said Randal 
glancing round the room, as if deprecating the 
presence of so many witnesses. 

** Now—and here. Nor are those present so 
strange to your explanations as your question 
wal imply. Mr. Hazeldean, it so happens that 
much of what I shall say to Mr. Leslie concerns 
your son.”’ 

Randal’s countenance fell. An uneasy tremor 
now seized him. 

** My son!—Frank? Oh, then, of course Ran- 
dal will speak out. Speak, my boy !’’ 

Randal remained silent. The duke looked at his 
working face, and drew away his chair. 

“Young man, can you hesitate!” said he. 
‘A doubt is expressed which involves your 
honor.”” 

‘*S‘death !”? cried the squire, also gazing on 
Randal’s cowering eye and quivering lip—* What 
are you afraid of?” 

‘* Afraid !’’ said Randal, forced into speech, and 
with a hollow laugh—* Afraid'—I*? What of? 
I was only wondering what Lord L’Estrange could 
mean,”” 

‘* T will dispel that wonder at once. Mr. Ha- 
zeldean, your son displeased you first by his pro- 
posals of marriage to the Marchesa di Negra 
against your consent; secondly, by a post-obié 
bond granted to Baron Levy. Did you understand 
from Mr. Randal Leslie that he had opposed or 
favored the said marriage—that he had counte- 
nanced or blamed the said post-obit ?”’ 

** Why, of course,’’ cried the squire, ‘ that he 
had opposed both the one and the other.” 

‘* Ts it so, Mr, Leslie ?’’ 

** My lord—I—I—my affection for Frank, and 
my esteem for his respected father—I—I—”’ (He 
nerved himself, and went on with firm voice.) 
‘* Of course, I did all I could to dissuade Frank ; 
and as to the post-obit, 1 know nothing about 
it.”” 

‘*So much at present for this matter. I pass 
on to the graver one, that affects your engagement 
with the Duke di Serrano’s daughter. I under- 
stand from you, duke, that to save your daughter 
from the snares of the Count di Peschiera, and in 
the belief that Mr. Leslie shared in your dread of 
the count’s designs, you, while in exile and in 
poverty, promised to that gentleman your daugh- 
ter’s hand. When the probabilities of restoration 
to your principalities seemed well-nigh certain, 

ou confirmed that promise, on learning from Mr. 
Lealie that he had, however ineffectively, struggled 
to preserve your heiress from a perfidious snare. Is 
it not so?” 

‘Certainly, had I succeeded to a throne, [ 
could not recall the promise that I had given in 
penury and banishment—I could not refuse to him 
who would have sacrificed worldly ambition in 
wedding a penniless bride, the reward of bis own 
generosity. My daughter subscribes to my views.” 

Violante trembled, and her hands were locked 
together, but her gaze was fixed on Harley. 

Mr. Dale wiped his eyes, and thought of the 
poor refugee feeding on minnows, and preserv- 
ing himself from debt amongst the shades of the 
Casino. 

‘* Your answer becomes you, duke,’’ resumed 
Harley. ‘‘ But should it be proved that Mr. Les- 
lie, instead of wooing the princess for herself, 
actually caleulated on the receipt of money for 
transferring her to Count Peschiera—instead of 
saving her from the dangers you dreaded, actually 
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suggested the snare from which she was delivered 
—would you still deem your honor engaged to ”’— 

‘‘Such a villain! No, surely not!’’ exclaimed 
the duke. ‘ But this is a groundless hypothesis ! 
Speak, Randal.” 

‘* Lord L’Estrange cannot insult me by deeming 
it otherwise than a groundless hypothesis,” said 
Randal, striving to rear his head. 

“IT understand, then, Mr. Leslie, that you 
scornfully reject such a supposition ?”’ 

** Scornfully—yes. And,” continued Randal, 
advancing a step, ‘‘ since the supposition has been 
made, I demand from Lord L’Estrange, as his 
equal (for all gentlemen are equals where honor 
is to be defended at the vost of life), either in- 
stant retractation or instant proof.”’ 

‘* That’s the first word you have spoken like a 
man,’’ cried the squire. ‘I have stood m 
ground myself for a less cause. I have had a ball 
through my right shoulder.”’ 

‘* Your demand is just,” said Harley, unmoved. 
**T cannot give the retractation—I will produce 
the proof.’’ 

He rose, and rang the bell ;—the servant en- 
tered, received his whispered order, and retired. 
There was a pause painful to all. Randal, how- 
ever, ran over in his fearful mind what evidence 
could be brought against him—and foresaw none. 
The folding-doors of the saloon were thrown open, 
and the servant announced— 


Tse Count pi PEscniera. 


A bombshell descending through the roof could | 


not have produced a more startling sensation. 
Erect, bold, with all the imposing effect of his 
form and bearing, the count strode into the centre 
of the ring ; and, after a slight bend of haughty 
—*. which comprehended all present, reared 
up his lofty head, and looked round, with calm in 
his eye and a curve on his li 
magnificent, highbred Daredevil. 

‘* Monsieur le Duc,”’ said the count in English, 
turning towards his astounded kinsman, and ina 
voice that, slow, clear, and firm, seemed to fill the 
room ; ‘*I returned to England on the receipt of a 
letter from my Lord L’Estrange, and with a view, 
it is true, of claiming at his hands the satisfaction 
which men of our birth accord to each other, 
where affront, from what cause soever, has been 
given or received. Nay, fair kinswoman’’—and 
the count, with a slight but grave smile, bowed 
to Violante, who had uttered a faint ery—*‘ that 
intention is abandoned. If I have adopted too 
lightly the old courtly maxim, that ‘all stratagems 
are fair in love,’ Iam bound also to yield to my 
Lord L'Estrange’s arguments, that the counter 
stratagems must be fair also. And, after all, it 
becomes me better to laugh at my own sorry figure 
in defeat, than to confess myself gravely mortified 
by an ingenuity more successful than my own.” 
The count paused, and his eye lightened with sin- 
ister fire, which ill suited the raillery of his tone 
and the polished ease of his bearing. ‘‘ Ma foi!” 
he continued, ‘‘ it is permitted me to speak thus, 
since at least I have given proofs of my indiffer- 
ence to danger,and my good fortune when exposed 
to it. Within the last six years, I have had the 
honor to fight nine duels, po the regret to wound 
five, and dismiss from the world four, as gullant 
and worthy gentlemen as ever the sun shone 
upon. 

ve Monster !”’ faltered the parson. 


the self-assured, 





rubbed the shoulder which had been lacerated by 
Captain Dashmore’s bullet. Randal's pale face 
grew yet more pale, and the eye he had fixed upon 
the count’s hardy visage quailed and fell. 

‘‘ But,” resumed the count, with a graceful 
wave of the hand, “I have to thank my Lord 
L’Estrange for reminding me that a man whose 
cecurage is above suspicion is privileged not only 
to apologize if he has injured another, but to ac- 
company apology with atonement. Duke of Ser- 
rano, it is for that purpose that [am here. My 
lord, you have,signified your wish to ask mo some 
questions of sérious import as regards the duke 
aud his daughter—I will answer them without 
reserve.’’ 

‘* Monsieur le Comte,” said Harley, ‘availing 
myself of your courtesy, I presume to inquire who 
informed you that this young lady was a guest un- 
der my father's roof?’’ 

4 My informant stands yonder—Mr. Randal 
Leslie. And I call upon Baron Levy to confirm 
my statement.” 

‘¢ It is true,” said the baron, slowly, and as if 
overmastered by the tone and mien of an imperious 
chieftain. 

There came a low sound like a hiss from Ran- 
dal’s livid lips. 

** And was Mr. Leslie acquainted with your 
project for securing the person and hand of your 
young kinswoman ?”’ 

** Certainly—and Baron Levy knows it.’ The 
baron bowed assent. ‘* Permit me to add—for it 
is due to a lady nearly related to myself—that it 
was, as I have since learned, certain erroneous 
representations made to her by Mr. Leslie, which 
alone induced that lady, after my own arguments 
had failed, to lend her aid to a project which other- 
wise she would have condemned as strongly as, 
Duke di Serrano, I now with unfeigned sinterity 
do myself condemn it.”’ 

There was about the count, as he thus spoke, 
so much of that personal dignity which, whether 
natural or artificial, imposes for the moment upon 
human judgment—a dignity so — by the 
singular advantages of his superb stature, his 
handsome countenancg his patrician air, that the 
duke, moved by his good heart, extended his hand 
to the perfidious kinsman, and forgot all the Machia- 
vellian wisdom which should have told him how 
little a man of the count’s hardened profligacy was 
likely to be influenced by any purer motives, 
whether to frank confession or to manly repent- 
ance. The count took the hand thus extended to 
him, and bowed his face, perhaps to conceal the 
smile which would have betrayed his secret soul. 
Randal still remained mute and pale as death. 
His tongue clove to his mouth. He felt that all 
present were shrinking from his side. At last, 
with a violent effort, he faltered out, in broken 
sentences— 

‘* A charge so sudden may well—may well con- 
found me. But—but—who can credit it? Both 
the law and common sense presuppose some mo- 
tive for a criminal action; what could be my 
motive here? I—myself the suitor for the hand 
of the duke’s daughter—I betray her! Absurd— 
absurd! Duke—duke, I put it to your own knowl- 
edge of mankind—who ever goes thus against his 
own interest—and—and his own heart ?”’ 

This a » however feebly made, was not 
without effect on the philosopher. ‘‘ That is true,” 
said the duke, dropping his kinsman’s hand; “I 





The squire stared aghast, and mechanically 


see no motive.’’ 





‘* Perhaps,”’ said Harley, ‘“‘ Baron Levy may 
here enlighten us. Do you know of any motive 
of self-interest that could have actuated Mr. Leslie 
in assisting the count’s schemes?” 

Levy hesitated. The count took up the word, 
‘* Pardieu!”’ said he, in his clear tone of deter- 
mination and will—‘* Pardieu! I can have no 
doubt thrown on my assertion, least of all by those 
who know of its truth ; and I call upon you, Baron 
Levy, to state whether, in case of my marriage 
with the duke’s daughter, I had not agreed to 
present my sister with a sum, to which she alleged 
some ancient claim, which would have passed 
through your hands?” 

** Certainly, that is true,’’ said the baron. 

‘** And would Mr. Leslie have benefited by any 
portion of that sum ?”’ 

Levy paused again. 

** Speak, sir,’’ said the count, frowning. 

«The fact is,’’ said the baron, *‘ that Mr. Les- 
lie was anxious to complete a purchase of certain 
estates that had once belonged to his family, and 
that the count’s marriage with the signora, and 
his sister’s marriage with Mr. Hazeldean, would 
have enabled me to accommodate Mr. Leslie with 
a loan to effect that purchase.”’ 

“What! what!” exclaimed the squire, hastily 
buttoning his breast pocket with one hand, while 
he seized Randal’s arm with the other—* my 
son’s marriage! You lent yourself to that, too? 
Don't look so like a lashed hound! Speak out 
like a man, if man you be!” 

‘* Lent himself to that, my good sir!” said the 
count. ‘*Do you suppose that the Marchesa di 
Negra could have condescended to an alliance with 
a Mr. Hazeldean”— 

** Condescended !—a Hazeldean of Hazeldean !”’ 
exclaimed the squire, turning fiercely, and half- 
choked with indignation. 

‘* Unless,’’ continued the count, imperturbably, 
‘she had been compelled by circumstances to do 
that said Mr. Hazeldean the honor to accept a 
pecuniary accommodation, which she had no other 
mode to discharge. And here, sir, the family of 
Hazeldean, I am bound to say, owe a great debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Leslie ; for it was he who most 
forcibly represented to her the necessity for this 
mesalliance; and it was he, I believe, who sug- 
gested to my friend, the baron, the mode by hich 
Mr. Hazeldean was best enabled to afford the ac- 
commodation my sister deigned to accept.” 

** Mode !—the pust-obit !’’ ejaculated the squire, 
relinquishing his hold of Randal, to lay his gripe 
upon Levy. 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, ‘* Any 
friend of Mr. Frank Hazeldean’s would have rec- 
ommended the same, as the most economical mode 
of ruising money.” 

Parson Dale, who had at first been more shocked 
than any one present at these gradual revelations 
of Randal’s treachery, now turning his eyes to- 
wards the young man, was so seized with com- 
miseration at Randal’s face, that he laid his hand 
on Harley’s arm, and whispered him—*“ Look, 
look at that countenance !—uand one so young! 
Spare him, spare him!” 

‘« Mr. Leslie,’’ said Harley, in softened tones, 
*« believe me, that nothing short of justice to the 
Duke di Serrano—justice even to my young friend, 
Mr. Huzeldean, has compelled me to this painful 
duty. Here let all inquiry terminate.’’ 

** And,”’ said the count with exquisite bland- 
ness, “since I have beea informed by my Lord 
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L’Estrange, that Mr. Leslie has represented as a 
serious act on his part, that personal challenge to 
myself, which I understood was but a pleasant and 
amicable arrangement in a part of our baffled 
scheme—let me assure Mr. Leslie, that if he be 
not satisfied with the regret that I now express for 
the leading share I have taken in these disclosures, 
Iam nme at Mr. Leslie’s service.” 

‘* Peace, homicide,”’ cried the parson, shudder- 


ing ; and he glided to the side of the detected sin- - 


ner, from whom all else had recoiled in loathing. 

Craft against craft, talent against talent, treason 
against treason—in all this Randal Leslie would 
have risen superior to Giulio di Peschiera. But 
what now crushed him, was not the superior in- 
tellect—it was the sheer brute power of audacity 
and nerve. Here stood the careless, unblushing 
villain, making light of his guilt, carrying it away 
from disgust itself, with resolute look, and front 
erect, There stood the abler, subtler, profounder 
criminal—cowering, abject, pitiful ; the power of 
mere intellectual knowledge shivered into pieces 
against the brazen metal with which the accident 
of constitution often arms some ignobler nature. 

The contrast was striking, and implied that 
truth so universally felt, yet so little acknowl- 
edged in actual life, that men with superior force 
of character can subdue and pee pe those fur 
superior to themselves in ability and intelligence. 
Tt was that force which made Peschiera Randal‘s 
master—nay, the very physical attributes of the 
count, his very voice, and form, his bold front 
and unshrinking eye, overpowered the acuter 
mind of the refining schemer, as in a popular as- 
sembly some burly clown cows into timorous si- 
lence every dissentient sage. But Randal turned 
in sullen impatience from the parson's whisper, 
that lomthel comfort or urged repentance ; and 
at length said, with clearer tones than he had yet 
mustered— 

“It is not a personal conflict with the Count di 
Peschiera that can vindicate my honor; and I 
disdain to defend myself against the accusations 
of a usurer, and of a man who’’-— 

‘* Monsieur !’’ suid the count, drawing himself up. 

‘*A man who,”’ persisted Randal, though he 
trembled visibly, ‘‘ by his own confession, was 
himself guilty of all the schemes in which he 
would represent me as his accomplice, and who 
now, not clearing himself, would yet convict an- 
other’’— 

‘* Cher petit Monsieur !”* said the count, with 
his grand air of disdain, ‘“‘ when men like me make 
use of men like you, we reward them for a ser- 
vice if rendered, or discard them if the service be 
not done; and if I condescend to confess and 
apologize for any act I have committed, surely Mr. 
Randal Leslie might do the same without dispar- 
agement to his dignity. But I should never, sir, 
have taken the trouble to appear against you, had 
you not, as I learn, pretended to the hand of 
the lady whom I had hoped, with less presump- 
tion, to call my bride; and in this, how can I tell 
that you have not tricked and betrayed me! Is 
there anything in our past acquaintance that war- 
rants me to believe that, instead of serving me, 
you —_ but to serve yourself! Be that as it 
may, I had but one mode of repairing to the head 
of my house the ———- I have done him—and 
that was by saving his daughter from a derogatory 
alliance with an impostor who had abetted my 
schemes for hire, and who now would filch for 
himself their fruit.” 
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‘* Duke !’’ exclaimed Randal. 

The duke turned his back. Randal extended his 
hands to the squire. ‘‘ Mr. Hazeldean—what! 
you, too, condemn me, and unheard?” 

** Unheard !—zounds, no! If you have any- 
thing to say, speak truth, and shame the devil.’ 

‘“*T abet Frank’s marriage!—I sanction the 
post-obit '/—Oh!”’ cried Randal, clinging to a 
straw, ‘‘ if Frank himself were but here !”’ 

Harley's compassion vanished before this sus- 
tained hypocrisy. ‘* You wish for the presence of 
Frank Hazeldean. It is just. Mr. Dale, you may 
now leave that young man’s side, and in your 
stead place there Frank Hazeldean himself. He 
waits in the next room—summon him.” 

At these words, the squire cried out with a loud 
voice— Frank ! Frank !—my son! my poor son !”’ 
—and rushed from the apartment through the door 
towards which Harley had pointed. 

This cry and this action gave a sudden change 
to the feelings of the audience, and for a moment 
Randal himself was forgotten. The young man 
seized that moment. Reprieved, as it were, from 
the glare of contemptuous, uccusing eyes—slowly 
he crept to the door, slowly and noiselessly as the 
viper, when it is wounded, drops its crest and 

lides writhing through the grass. Levy followed 

im to the threshold, and whispered in his 
ear— 

‘*T could not help it—you would have done the 
same by me. You see you have failed in every- 
thing ; and when a man fails completely, we both 
agreed that we must give him up altogether.” 

Randal said not a word, and the baron marked 
his shadow full on the broad stairs, stealing down, 
down, step after step, till it faded from the stones. 

‘*But he was of some use,’”’ muttered Levy. 
“His treachery and his exposure will gall the 
childless Egerton. Some little revenge still !”’ 

The count touched the arm of the musing 
usurer— 

“Jai lien joué mon role, n'est ce pas?” —(I 
have well played my part, have I not?) 

“Your part! Ah! but, my dear count, I do not 
quite understand it.” 

** Ma foi—you are passably dull. I had just 
been landed in France, when a letter from L’Es- 
trange reached me. It was couched as an invita- 
tion, which I interpreted to—the duello. Such 
invitations I never refuse. I replied. I came 
hither—took my lodgings at an inn. My lord 
seeks me last night. I begin in the tone you may 
suppose. Pardieu! he is clever, milord! He 
shows me a letter from the Prince Von , Al- 
— recall, my own banishment. He places 

fore me, but with admirable suavity, the option 
of beggary and ruin, or an honorable claim on 
Alphonso’s gratitude. And as for that petit Mon- 
sieur,do you think I could quietly contemplate my 
own tool s enjoyment of all I had lost myself? Nay, 
more, if that young Harpagon were Alphonso’s 
son-in-law, could the duke have a whisperer at his 
ear more fatal to my own interests? To be brief, 
I saw at a glance my best course. I have adopted 
it. The difficulty was—to extricate myself as 
became a man ‘ de sang et de feu.’ If I have done 
80; congratulate me. Alphonso has taken my 
hand, and I now leave it to him—to attend to my 
fortunes, and clear up my repute.”’ 

‘Tf you are going to don,” said Levy, “ m 
carriage, ere this, must be at the door, and 
shall be proud to offer you a seat, and converse 
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your fall has been from a great height, and any 
other man would have broken his bones.” 
‘* Strength is ever light,” said the count, smil- 
ing; ‘‘and it does not fall; it leaps down, and 
rebounds,”” 
Levy looked at the count, and blamed himself 
for having disparaged Peschiera, and overrated 
Randal. 
While this conference went on, Harley was by 
Violante’s side. 
‘** T have kept my promise to you,” said he, with 
a kind of tender humility. ‘* Are you still so 
severe on me?”’ 
‘* Ah!” answered Violante, gazing on his noble 
brow, with all a woman's pride in her eloquent, 
admiring eyes—‘‘I have heard from Mr. Dale 
that you have achieved a conquest over yourself, 
which makes me ashamed to think that I pre- 
sumed to doubt how your heart would speak when 
a moment of wrath (though of wrath sv just) had 
away.” 
** No, Violante—do not acquit me yet ; witness 
my revenge (for I have not foregone it), and then 
let my heart speak, and breathe its prayer that 
the angel voice, which it now beats to hear, may 
still be its guardian monitor.” 

‘* What is this?’’ cried an amazed voice; and 
Harley, turning round, saw that the duke was by 
his side, and glancing with ludicrous surprise, 
now to Harley, now to Violante. ‘Am I to un- 
derstand that you”’— 

‘* Have freed you from one suitor for this dear 
hand, to become, myself, your petitioner !”’ 

“* Corpo di Bacco!” cried the sage, almost em- 
bracing Harley ; “ this, indeed, is joyful news. 
But I must not again make a rash pledge—not 
again force my child's inclinations. And Violante, 
you see, is running away.’’ The duke stretched 
out his arm, and detained his child. He drew her ° 
to his breast, and whispered in her ear. Vio- 
lante blushed crimson, and rested her head on his 
shoulder. Harley eagerly pressed forward. 

‘** There,” said the vm hy joining Harley’s hand 
with his daughter’s—‘ I don’t think I shall hear 
any more of the convent; but anything of this 
sort I never suspected. If there be a lunguage in 
the world for which there is no lexicon or gram- 
mar, it is that which a woman thinks in, but never 
speaks,”’ 

** It is all that is left of the language spoken in 
Paradise,”’ said Harley. 

‘* In the dialogue between Eve and the serpent 
—yes,’’ quoth the incorrigible sage. ‘ But who 
comes here !—our friend Leonard.’ 

Leonard now entered the room; but Harley 
could scarcely greet him, before he was inter- 
rupted by the count. 

-** Milord,” said Peschiera, beckoning him 
aside, *‘ I have fulfilled my promise, and [ will 
now leave your roof. Baron Levy returns to 
London, and offers me a seat in his carriage, which 
is already, I believe, at your door. The duke 
and his daughter will readily forgive me, if I do 
not ceremoniously bid them farewell. In our al- 
tered positions, it does not become me too intru- 
sively to claim kindred ; it became me only to re- 
move, as I trust I have done, w barrier against the 
claim ; if you approve my conduct, you will state 
your own opinion to the duke.” With a profound 
salutation the count turned to depart; nor did 
Harley attempt to stay him, but attended him 
down the stairs with polite formality. 





with you on your prospects. But peste: mon cher, 


«Remember only, my lord, that I solicit noth- 
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ing. I may allow myself to accept. Voila tout.’’ 
He bowed again, with the inimitable grace of the 
old regime, and stepped into the baron’s travelling 
carriage. 

Levy, who had lingered bebind, paused to ac- 
cost L’Estrange. 

**Your lordship will explain to Mr. Egerton 
how his adopted son deserved his esteem, and re- 

id his kindness. For the rest, though you have 

ught up the more pressing and immediate de- 
mands on Mr. Egerton,I fear that even your 
fortune will not enable you to clear those liabili- 
ties, which will leave him perhaps a pauper !” 

** Baron Levy,’ said aby abruptly, ** if I have 
forgiven Mr. Egerton, cannot you too forgive? 
Me he has wronged—you have wronged him, and 
more foully.”’ 

‘*No, my lord, I cannot forgive him. You he 
has never humiliated—you he has never employed 
for his wants, and scorned as his companion. te 
have never known what it is to start in life with 
one whose fortunes were equal to your own, 
whose talents were not superior. Look you, Lord 
L’Estrange—in spite of this difference between me 
and Egerton, that he has squandered the wealth 
that he gained without effort, while I have con- 
verted the follies of others into my own ample 
revenucs—the spendthrift in his penury has the 
respect and positiua which millions cannot be- 
stow upon me. You would say that Iam an 
ueurer, and he isa statesman. But do you know 
what I should have been, had I not been born the 
natural son of a peer? Can you guess what I 
should have been if Nora Avenel had been my 
wife? The blot on my birth, and the blight on 
my youth—and the knowledge that he who was 
risj ig every year into the rank which entitled him 
to# ect me as a guest at his table—he whom the 
world called the model of gentlemen—was a cow- 
ard and a liar to the friend of his youth ; all this 
made me look on the world with contempt; and, 
despising Audley Egerton, I yet hated him and 
envied him. You, whom he wronged, stretch 
your hand as before to the great statesman ; from 
my touch you would shrink as pollution. My 
lord, you may forgive him whom you love and 
pity ; I cannot forgive him whom I scorn and envy. 

rdon my prolixity. I now quit your house,” 

The baron moved a step—then, turning back, 
said with a withering sneer— 

** But you will tell Mr. te how I helped to 
e the son he adopted! I thought of the 
childless man when your lordship imagined I was 
but in fear of your Sout. Ha! ha !—that will 
— 

e baron gnashed his teeth as, hastily enter- 
ing the carriage, he drew down the blinds. The 
post-boys cracked their whips, and the wheels 
rolled away. 

** Who can judge,” thought Harley, “ through 
what modes retribution comes home to the breast ? 
That man is chastised in his wealth—ever gnawed 
by desire for that which his wealth cannot buy !”’ 
He roused himself, cleared his brow, as from a 
thought that darkened and troubled ; and, enter- 
ing the saloon, passed his hand upon Leonard's 
shoulder, and looked, rejoicing, into the t’s 
mild, honest, lustrous eyes. ‘* Leonard,”’ said he 
gently, ‘* your hour is come at last.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Avptey Ecrrton was alone in his apartment. 
A heavy sleep had come over him, shortly after 
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Harley and Randal bad left the house in the ear; 
morning ; and that sleep continued till late in the 
day. All the while the town of Lansmere had 
been distracted in his cause—all the while so 
many tumultuous passions had run riot in the 
contest that was to close or redpen, for the states- 
man’s ambition, the Janus gates of political war 
—the object of so many fears and hopes, schemes 
and counter schemes, had slumbered heavily as an 
infant in the cradle. He woke but in time to re- 
ceive Harley’s despatch, announcing the success 
of his election; and adding, ‘‘ Befure the night 
ou shall embrace your son. Do not join us be- 
ow when I return. Keep calm—we will come to 
ou,”’ 

In fact, though not aware of the dread nature 
of Audley’s complaint, with its warning symptoms, 
Lord L’Estrange wished to spare to his friend the 
scene of Randal’s exposure. 

On the —_ of that letter Egerton rose. At 
the prospect of seeing his son—Nora’s son—the 
very memory of his disease vanished. The poor, 
weary, over-labored heart indeed beat loud, and 
with many a jerk and spasm. He heeded it not. 
The victory, that restored him to the sole life for 
which ie tnd hitherto cared to live, was clean 
forgotten. Nature claimed her own—claimed it 
in scorn of death, and in oblivion of renown. 

There sat the man, dressed with his habitual 

recision ; the black ‘coat, buttoned across the 
road breast ; his countenance, so mechanically 
habituated to calm self-control, still revealin 
little of emotion, though the sickly flush came ol 
went on the bronzed cheek, and the eye watched 
the hand of the clock, and the ear hungered for a 
foot-tread along the corridor. At length the 
sound was husk ~dee-anne steps. He sprung 
to his feet—he stood on the hearth. Was the 
hearth to be solitary no more? Harley entered 
first. Egerton’s eyes rested on him cagerly for a 
moment, and strained onward across the threshold. 
Leonard came next—Leonard Fairfield, whom he 
had seen as his opponent! He began to suspect— 
to conjecture—to see the mother’s tender eyes in 
the son’s manly face. Involuntarily he opened 
his arms ; but, Leonard remaining still, let them 
fall with a deep sigh, and fancied himself deceived. 

“ Friend,’’ said Harley, ‘I give to you a son 
proved in adversity, and who has fought his own 
way to fame. Leonard,in the man to whom I 
prayed you to sacrifice your own ambition—of 
whom you have spoken with such worthy praise 
—whose career of honor you have promoted—and 
whose life, unsatisfied by those honors, yon will 
soothe with your filial love—behold the husband 
of Nora Avenel! Kneel to your father! O Aud- 
ley, embrace your son!” 

‘* Here—here,” exclaimed Egerton, as Leonard 
bowed his knee—‘‘ here to my heart! look at 
me with those eyes!—kindly, furgivingly ; they 
are your mother’s !’’ His proud head sunk on his 
son’s shoulder. 

‘« But this is not enough,” said Harley, leading 
Helen, and placing her "y Leonard’s side. ‘* You 
must open your heart for more. Take into its 
folds my sweet ward and daughter. What is a 
home without the smile of woman? They have 
loved each other from children. Audley, yours be 
the hand to join—yours be the lips that bless.” 

Leonard carted anxiously. ‘‘ Oh, sir!—oh, 
my father !—this generous sacrifice may not be ; 
for he—he who has saved me for this surpassing 








joy—he too loves her !”’ 
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‘* Nay, Leonard,”’ said Harley, smiling, ‘‘ I am | 
not so neglectful of myself. Another home woos 
you, Audley. He whom you long so vainly sought 
to reconcile to life, exchanging mournful dreams 
for happy duties—he, too, presents you to his 
bride. Soon her for my sake—for your own. 
She it is, not I, who presides over this hallowed 
retinion. But for her, I should been a blinded, 
vindictive, guilty, repentant man; and’’— Vio- 
lante’s soft hand was on his lips. 

‘* Thus,” said the parson, with mild solemnity, 
‘* Man finds that the Saviour’s precepts, § Let not 
the sun go down upon thy wrath,’ and ‘ Love 
one another,’ are clues that conduct us through 
the labyrinth of human life, when the schemes of 
fraud and hate snap asunder, and leave us lost 
amidst the maze.”’ 

Egerton reared his head, as if to answer; and 
all present were struck and appalled by the sud- 
den change that had come over his countenance. 
There was a film upon the eye—a shadow on the 
aspect ; the words failed his lips—he sunk on the 
seat beside him. The left hand rested droopingly 
upon the piles of public papers and official docu- 
ments, and the fingers played with them, as the 
bed-ridden dying sufferer plays with the coverlid 
he will soon exchange for the winding-sheet. But 
his right hand seemed to feel, as through the dark, 
for the recovered son ; and having touched what it 
sought, feebly drew Leonard near and nearer. 
Alas! that blissful privaTe L1rE—that close centre 
round the core of being in the individual man—so 
long missed and pined for—slipped from him, as it 
were, the moment it reappeared ; hurried away, 
as the circle on the ocean, which is scarce seen 
ere it vanishes amidst infinity. Suddenly both 
hands were still; the head fell back. Joy had 
burst asunder the last ligaments, so fretted away 
in unrevealing sorrow. Afar, their sound borne 
into that room, the joy bells were pealing triumph ; 
mobs roaring out huzzas; the weak cry of John 
Avenel might be blent in those shouts, as the 
drunken zealots reeled by his cottage door, and 
startled the screaming ravens that wheeled round 
the hollow oak. The boom which is sent from the 
waves on the surface of life, while the deeps are so 
noiseless in their march, was borne on the wintr 
air into the chamber of the statesman it honored, 
and over the grass sighing low upon Nora's grave. 
But there was one in the chamber, as in the 
grave, for whom the boom on the wave had no 
sound, and the march of the deep had no tide. 
Amidst promises of home, and union, and peace, 
and fame, Death strode into the household ring, 
and, seating itself, calm and still, looked life-like ; 
warm hearts throbbing round it; lofty hopes flut- 
tering upward ; Love kneeling atits feet ; Religion, 
with lifted finger, standing by its side. 


FINAL CHAPTER. 
Scene—The Hall in the Old Tower of Captain 


Rotanp Caxton. 


‘Bur you have not done?” said Augustine 
ton 


Pisistratus.—‘* What remains to do?” 

Mr. Caxton.—* What !—why, the Final Chap- 
ter !—the last news you can give us of those whom 
you have introduced to our liking or dislike.”’ 

Pisistratus.—* Surely it is more dramatic to 
elose the work with a scene that completes the 
main design of the plot, and leave it to the 


curiosity is still not wholly satisfied, to trace the 
streams of each several existence, when they 
branch off again from the lake in which their 
waters converge, and by which the sibyl has con- 
firmed and made clear the decree, that ‘ Conduct 
is Fate.’ ”’ 
Mr. Caxton.—‘‘ More dramatic, I grant ; but 
ou have not written a drama. A novelist should 
a comfortable, garrulous, communicative, gos- 
siping fortune-teller ; not a grim, laconical, oracu- 
lar sibyl. I like a novel that adopts all the old- 
fashioned customs prescribed to its art by the 
rules of the masters, more especially a novel 
which you style ‘ My Novel’ par emphasis.” 
Captain Roland A most vague and im- 
practicable title ‘ My Novel.’ It must really be 
changed before the work goes in due form to the 
ublic.”’ 
. Mr. Squills.—** Certainly the present title can- 
not be even pronounced by many without inflicting 
a shock upon their nervous system. Do you 
think, for instance, that my friend Lady Priscilla - 
Graves—who is a great novel-reader indced, but 
holds all female writers unfeminine deserters to the 
standard of man—could ever come out, with ‘ Pray, 
sir, have you had time to look at—My Novel! 
She would rather die first. And yet to he silent 
altogether on the latest acquisition to the circu- 
lating libraries, would bring on a functional 
derangement of her ladyship’s organs of speech. 
Or how could pretty Miss Dulcet—all sentiment, 
it is true, but all bashful timidity—appal Captaia 
Smirke from proposing, with, ‘ Did not you think 
the parson’s sermon a little too dry in My Novel!’ 
It will require a face of brass, or at least a long 
course of citrate ot iron, before a respectable lady 
or unassuming young gentleman, with a proper 
dread of being taken for scribblers, could electrify 
a social circle with, ‘The reviewers don do | 
justice to the excellent things in My Novel.’ ** 
Captain Roland.—‘* Awful consequences, in 
deed, may arise from the mistakes such a title 
— rise to. Counsellor Digwell, for instance—a 
awyer of literary tastes, but whose career at the 
bar was long delayed by an unjust suspicion 
amongst the attorneys that he had written a 
‘ Philosophical Essay’—imagine such a man ex- 
cusing himself for being late at a dinner of big- 
wigs, with, ‘I could not get away en-ily 
Novel.’ It would be his professional ruin! I am 
not fond of lawyers in general, but still I would 
not be a party to taking the bread out of the 
mouth of those with a family; and Digwell has 
children—the tenth an innocent baby in arms.” 
Mr. Caxton.—‘‘ As to Digwell in particular, 
and lawyers in general, they are too accustomed 
to circumlocution, to expose themselves to the 
danger your kind heart apprehends; but I allow 
that a shy scholar like myself, or a grave collage 
tutor, might be a little put to the blush if he were 
to blurt forth inadvertently with,‘ Don't waste-your 
time over trash like—My Novel.’ And that thought 
presents to us another and more pleasing view of 
this critical question. The title you 
places the work under universal protection. Lives 
there a man or a woman, so dead to self-love as to 
say, ‘ What contemptible stuff is—My Nove?’ 
ould he or she not rather be impelled by that 
strong impulse of an honorable and virtuous heart. 
which moves us to stand as well as we can with 
our friends, to say—‘ Allow that there is really a 
good thing now and then in My Novel.’ More- 
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over, a8 a.novel aspires to embrace most of the in- 
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terests or the passions that agitate mankind—to|son with Scarron, who being dead is inimitable. 
generalize, as it were, the detuils of life that come | Wherefore—to put the question on the irrefragable 
home to us all—so, in reality, the title denotes | basis of mathematics—wherefore, as A B ‘My 
that if it be such as the author may not unworthily | Novel’ is not equal to B C ‘The Golden Novel,’ 
eall his Novel, it must also be such as the reader, | nor toD E the Serious or Tragic Novel, it follows, 
whoever he be, may appropriate in part to him-| that A B * My Novel’ is equal to P C ‘ Pisistratus 
self—representing his own ideas—expressing his | Caxton,’ and PC ‘ Pisistratus Caxton * must there- 
own experience—reflecting, if not in full, at least} fore be just equal, neither more nor less, to A B 
in profile, his own personal identity. Thus, when|‘ My Novel’—which was to be demonstrated.” 
we glance at the looking-glass in another man’s| My father looked round triumphantly, and, ob- 
room, our likeness for the moment appropriates | serving that Squills was dumbfounded, and the rest 
the mirror; and according to the humor in which | of his audience posed, he added mildly— 
we are, or the state of our spirits and health, we| ‘* And so now, non quicta movere, proceed 
say to ourselves, ‘ Bilious and yellow!—I mightas| with the Final Chapter, and tell us first what 
well take care of my diet!’ Or, ‘ Well, I ‘ve half | became of that youthful Giles Overreach, who was 
a mind to propose to dear Jane ; I’m not such an| himself his own Marrall ?”’ 
ill-looking dog as I thought for!’ Still, whatever} ‘* Ay!"’ said the captain, “* what became of 
result from that glance at the mirror, we never} Randal Leslie? Did he repent and reform ?”’ 
doubt that "tis our likeness we see; and each| ‘ Nay,’’ quoth my father with a mournful shake 
says to the phantom reflection, ‘ Thou art myself,’ | of the head, ** you can regulate the warm tide of 
though the mere article of furniture that gives the | wild passion—you can light into virtue the dark 
reflection belongs to another. It ismy * se if | errors of ignorance ; but where the force of the 
it be his glass. And a narrative that is true to| brain does but clog the free action of the heart— 
the Varieties of Life is every Man’s Novel, no| where you have to deal, not with ignorance misled, 
matter from what shores, by what rivers, by what | but intelligence corrupted—small hope of reform ; 
bays, in what pits were extracted the sands, and | for reform here will need reérganization. I have 
the silex, the pearlash, the nitre and quicksilver | somewhere read (perhaps in Hebrew tradition) 
which form its materials; no matter who the|that of the two orders of fallen spirits—the 
craftsman who fashioned its form ; no matter who| Angels of Love, and the Angels of Knowledge— 
the vendor that sold, or the customer who bought ; | the first missed the stars they had lost, and wan- 
still, if I but recognize some trait of myself, *t is my | dered back through the darkness, one by one, into 
likeness that makes it ‘ My Novel.’ ”’ heaven ; but the last, lighted on by their own 
Mr. Squills (puzzled, and therefore admiring). | lurid splendors, said, ‘ Wherever we go, there is 
—* Subtle, sir—very subtle. Fine organ of com-} heaven !’"—and deeper and lower descending lost 
parison in Mr. Caxton’s head, and much called| their shape and their nature, till, deformed and 
into play this evening.” obscene, the bottomless pit closed around them.”* 
Mr. Caxton (benignly).—* Finally, the author,| —§ Mr. Sguilis—** I should not have thought, Mr. 
by this most admirable and much signifying title, | Caxton, that a book-man like you would be thus 
dispenses with all necessity of preface. He need | severe upon knowledge.” . 
insinuate no merits—he need extenuate no faults ;| Mr. Caxton (in wrath).—*‘ Severe upon knowl- 
for by calling his work thus curtly ‘ My Novel,’| edge! 0 Squills—Squills—Squills! Knowled 
he doth delicately imply that it is no use wasting | perverted, is knowledge no longer. Vinegar, which, 
talk about faults or merits.’ ”’ exposed to the sun, breeds small serpents, or at 
Pisistratus (amazed).—** How is that, sir?" best slimy eels, not comestible, once was wine. 
Mr. Cazxton.—‘* What so clear? You imply| If I say to my grandchildren, ‘ Don’t drink that 
that, though a better novel may be written by| sour stuff, which the sun itself fills with reptiles ;’ 
others, you do not expect to write a novel to! does that prove mea foe to sound sherry? Squills, 
which, taken as a novel, you would more decis-| if you had but received a scholastic education, 
ively and unblushingly prefix that voucher of | you would know the wise maxim that saith, ‘ All 
personal authorship und identity conveyed in the| things the worst are corruptions, from things 
monosyllable ‘ My.’ And if you have -written| originally designed as the best. Has not freedom 
your best, let it be ever so bad, what can any man | bred anarchy, and religion fanaticism? And if I 
of candor and integrity require more from you?| blame Marat callin for blood, or Dominie rack- 
Perhaps you will say that, if you had lived two | ing a heretic, am I severe on the religion that 
thousand years ago, you might have called it The | canonized Francis de Sales, or the freedom that 
Novel, or The Golden Novel, as Lucius called | immortalized Thrasybulus ?”’ 
his story ‘ The Ass ;’ and Apuleius, to distinguish} Mr. Squills, dreading a catalogue of all the 
his own more elaborate ass from all asses preced- | saints in the Calendar, and an epitome of Ancient 
ing it, called his tale ‘The Golden Ass.’ But | History, exclaimed eagerly—‘* Enough, sir—I am 
living in the present day, such a designation—im- | convinced !”’ 
plying a merit in general, not the partial and| Mr. Cazton.—‘‘ Moreover, I have thought it a 
imited merit corresponding only with your indi-| natural stroke of art in Pisistratus, to keep Randal 
vidual abilities—would be presumptuous and offen- | Leslie, in his progress towards the lot €f the intel- 
sive. True—] here anticipate the observation I | lect unwholesomely refined, free from all the salu- 
see Squills is about to make.”’ tary influences that keep ambition from settling 
Squills.—* I, sir !"’ into egotism. Neither in his slovenly home, nor 
Mr. Cazton.—** You would say that, as Scarron | from his classic tutor at his preparatory school, 
called his work of fiction ‘The Comic Novel,’ so | does he seem to have learned any truths, religious 
Pisistratus might have called his ‘The Serious | or moral, that might give sap to fresh shoots when 
Novel,’ or ‘The Tragic Novel.’ But, Squills, the first rank growth was cut down by the knife ; 
that title would not have been inviting nor appro-| and I especially noted, as illustrative of Egerton, 
priate, and would have been exposed to compari- | no less than of Randal, that though the states- 
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man’s occasional hints of advice to his protégé 
are worldly-wise in their way, and suggestive of 
honor as befitting the creed of a gentleman, they 
are not such as much influence a shrewd reasoner 
like Randal, whom the example of the playground 
at Eton had not served to correct of the arid self- 
seeking, which looked to knowledge for no object 
but power. A man tempted by passions like 
Audley, or seduced into fraud by a cold subtle 
spirit like Leslie, will find poor defence in the 
elegant precept, ‘ Remember to act as a gentle- 
man.’ Such moral embroidery adds a beautiful 
scarf to one’s armor; but it is not the armor 
itself! Ten o'clock as I live——Push on, O 
Pisistratus ! and finish the chapter.” 

Mrs. Caxton (benevolently).—‘* Don’t hurry. 
Begin with that odious Randal Leslie, to oblige 
your father: but there are others whom Blanche 
and I care much more to hear about.” 

Pisistratus, seeing there is no help for it, pro- 
duces a suplementary manuscript, which proves 
that, whatever his doubt as to the artistic effect of 
@ Final Chapter, he had foreseen that his audience 
would not be contented without one. 





Randal Leslie, late at noon the day after he 
quitted Lansmere Park, arrived on foot at his 
father’s house. He had walked all the way, and 
through the solitudes of the winter night ; but he 
was not sensible of fatigue till the dismal home 
closed round him, with its air of hopeless, ignoble 

overty ; and then he sank upon the floor, feeling 
imself a ruin amidst the ruins, He made no 
disclosure of what had passed to his relations. 
Miserable man, there was not one to whom he 
could confide, or from whom he might hear the 
truths that connect repentance with consolation ! 
After some weeks, past in sullen and almost un- 
broken silence, he left as abruptly as he had 
appeared, and returned to London. The sudden 
death of a man like Egerton had even in those 
excited times created intense, though brief sensa- 
tion. The particulars of the election, that had 
been given in detail in the provincial papers, 
were copied into the London journals ;—among 
those details, Randal Leslie’s conduct in the com- 
mittee-room, with many an indignant comment on 
selfishness and ingratitude. The political world 
of all parties formed one of those judgments on 
the great man’s poor dependant, which fix a stain 
upon the character, and place a barrier in the 
career, of ambitious youth. The important per- 
sonages who had once noticed Randal for Audley’s 
sake, and who, on their subsequent and not long 
deferred restoration to power, could have made his 
fortune, passed him in the streets without a nod. 
He did not venture to remind Avenel of the 
promise to aid him in another election for Lans- 
mere, nor dream of filling up the vacancy which 
Egerton’s death had created. He was too shrewd 
not to see that all hope of that borough was over ; 
—he would have been hooted in the streets and 
pelted from the hustings. Forlorn in the vast 
metropolis as Leonard had once been, in his turn 
he loitered on the bridge, and gazed on the remorse- 
less river. He had neither money nor connec- 
tions—nothing save talents and knowledge to force 
his way back into the lofty world in which all had 
smiled on him before ; and talents and knowledge, 
that had been exerted to injure a benefactor, made 
him but the more despised. But even now, 
Fortune, that had bestowed on the pauper heir of 
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of which he had cheated himself, gave him a 
chance, at least, of present independence, by 
which, with patient toil, he might have won, if 
not to the highest places, at least to a position in 
which he could have forced the world to listen to 
his explanations, and perhaps receive his excuses. 
The £5000 that Audley designed for him, and 
which, ina private memorandum, the statesman had 
intreated Harley to see safely rescued from the 
fangs of the law, was made over to Randal by 
Lord L’Estrange’s solicitors ; but this sum seemed 
to him so small after the loss of such gorgeous 
hopes, and the up-hill path seemed so slow after 
such short cuts to power, that Randal looked 
upon the unexpected bequest simply as an apolo, 
for adopting no profession, Stung to the quic 
by the contrast between his past and his present 
- in the English world, © hastened abroad. 
‘here, whether in distraction from thought, or 
from the curiosity of a restless intellect to explore 
the worth of things yet untried, Randal Leslie, 
who had hitherto been so dead to the ordinary 
amusements of youth, plunged into the society of 
damaged gamesters and third-rate rovés. In this 
companionship his very talents gradually degen- 
erated, and their exercise upon low intrigues and 
miserable projects but dient his social character, 
till, sinking step after step as his funds decayed, 
he finally vanished out of the sphere in which 
even profligates still retain the habits, and cling 
to the caste, of gentlemen. His father died ; the 
neglected property of Rood devolved on Randal, 
but out of its scanty proceeds he had to pay the 

rtions of his brother and sister, and his mother’s 
Jointure ; the surplus left was scarcely vsiible in 
the executor’s account. The hope of restoring 
the home and fortunes of his forefathers had long 
ceased. What were the ruined hall and its bleak 
wastes, without that hope which had once digni- 
fied the wreck, and the desert? He wrote from 
St. Petersburg ordering the sale of the property. 
No one great proprietor was a candidate for the 
unpromising investment; it was sold in lots 
among small freeholders and retired traders. A 
builder bought the Hall for its materials. Tfall, 
lands, and name were blotted out of the map and 
the history of the county. 

The widow, Oliver, and Julict removed to a 
provincial town in another shire. Juliet married 
an ensign ina marching regiment, and died of 
neglect after childbirth. Mrs. Leslie did not long 
survive her. Oliver added to his little fortune by 
marriage with the daughter of a retail tradesman, 
who had amassed a few thousand pounds. He 
set up a brewery, and contrived to live without 
debt, though a large family, and his own consti- 
tutional inertness, extracted from his business 
small profits and no savings. Nothing of Randal 
had been heard of for years after the sale of Rood, 
except that he had taken up his residence either 
in Australia or the United States; it was not 
known which, but presumed to be the latter. 
Still, Oliver had been brought up with so high a 
veneration of his brother’s talents, that he 
cherished the sanguine belief that Randal would 
some day appear, wealthy and potent, like. the 
uncle in a comedy; lift up the sunken family, 
and rear into graceful ladies and accomplished 

ntlemen the clumsy little boys and the vul 
little irls who now crowded round Oliver’s din- 
ner-table, with appetites altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the joints. 








Rood advantages so numerous and so dawzzling, out 





One winter day, when from the said dinner- 





table wife and children had retired, and Oliver 
sat sipping his half-pint of bad port, and look- 
ing over unsatisfactory accounts, a thin terrier, 
lying on the threadbare rug by the niggard fire, 
sprang up and barked fiercely. Oliver lifted his 

ull blue eyes, and saw — to him, at the 
window, a human face. e face was pressed 
close to the panes, and was obscured by the haze 
which the breath of its lips drew forth from the 
frosty rime that had gathered on the glass. 

Oliver, alarmed and indignant, supposing this 
intrusive spectator of his privacy to be some bold 
and lawless tramper, stepped out of the room, 
opened the front door, and bade the stranger go 
about his business; while the terrier still more 
inhospitably yelped and snapped at the stranger’s 
heels. Then a hoarse voice said, ‘* Don’t you 
know me, Oliver? I am your brother Randal! 
Call away your dog, and let me in.’ Oliver 
stared aghast—he could not believe his slow 
senses—he could not recognize his brother in the 
= grim apparition before him. But at length 

e came forward, gazed into Randal’s face, and, 
graspin his hand in amazed silence, led him into 
the little parlor. Not a trace of the well-bed 
refinement which had once characterized Randal’s 
air and person was visible. His dress bespoke 
the last stage of that terrible decay which is sig- 
nificantly called the “‘ shabby genteel.’’ His mien 
was that of the skulking, timorous, famished 
vagabond. As he took off his greasy, tattered hat, 
he exhibited, though still young in years, the 
signs of premature old age. His hair, once so fine 
and silken, was of a harsh iron-gray, bald in rag- 
ged patches ; his forehead and visage were ploughed 
into furrows ; intelligence was still in the aspect, 
but an intelligence that instinctively set you on 
your guard—sinister, gloomy, menacing. 

Randal stopped short all questioning. He 
seized the smal] modicum of wine on the table, 
and drained it at a draught. ‘ Pooh,’’ said he, 
‘* have you nothing that warms a man better than 
this?’”? Oliver, who felt as if under the influence 
of a frightful dream, went to a cupboard and took 
out a bottle of brandy three-parts full. Randal 
snatched at it eagerly, and put his lips to the 
neck of the bottle. ‘* Ah,’’ said he, after a short 

ause, “this comforts; now, give me food.’’ 

liver hastened himself to serve his brother; in 
fact, he felt ashamed that even the slip-shod 
maid-servant should see his visitor. When he 
returned with such provisions as he could extract 
from the larder, Randal was seated by the fire, 
ading over the embers emaciated bony hands, 
like the talons of a vulture. 

He devoured the cold meat set before him with 
terrible voracity, and nearly finished the spirits 
left in the bottle; but the last had no effect in 
dispersing his gloom. Oliver stared at him in 
fear—the terrier continued to utter a low sus- 
picious growl. 

** You would know my history?’ at length said 
Randal, bluntly. ‘It is short. I have tried for 
fortune and failed—I am without a penny and 
without a hope. You seem poor—I suppose you 
cannot much help me. Let me at least stay with 


ou for a time—lI know not where else to look for 


read and for shelter.’ 
Oliver burst into tears, and cordially bade his 
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procured ready-made, and placed, without ye- 
mark, in hisroom, But his presence soon became 
intolerable to the mistress of the house, and op- 
pressive even to its master. Randal, who had 
once been so abstemious that he had even regarded 
the most moderate use of wine as incompatible 
with clear judgment and vigilant observation, had 
contracted the habit of drinking spirits at all hours 
of the day ; but though they sometimes intoxi- 
cated him into stupor, they never unlocked his 
heart nor enlivened his sullen mood. If he 
observed less acutely than of old, he could still 
conceal just as closely. Mrs. Oliver Leslie, at first 
rather awed and taciturn, grew cold and repelling, 
then pert and sarcastic, at last undisguisedly and 
vulgarly rude. Randal made no retort; but his 
sneer was so galling that the wife flew at once to 
her husband, and declared that either she or his 
brother must leave the house. Oliver tried to 
pacify and compromise, with partial suecess ; and, 
a few days afterwards, he came to Randal, and 
said, timidly, ‘‘ You see, my wife brought me 
nearly all I possess, and you don’t condescend to 
make friends with her. Your residence here must 
be as painful to you as tome. But I wish to see 
you provided for ; and I could offer you something 
—only it seems, at first glance, so beneath—”’ 

‘‘ Beneath what?” interrupted Randal, wither- 
ingly. ‘What I was—or what I am! Speak 
out !”’ 

‘To be sure you are a scholar; and I’ve heard 
you say fine things about knowledge and so forth ; 
and you ‘ll have plenty of books at your disposal, 


and—”’ 

‘‘ Hell and torments! Be quick—say the worst 
or the best !” cried Randal, fiercely. 

‘¢ Well, then,’”’ said poor Oliver, still trying to 
soften the intended proposal, ‘‘ you must know 
that our sister's husband was nephew to Dr. 
Felpen, who keepsa very respectable school. He 
is not learned himself ro attends chiefly to 
arithmetic and book-keeping, and such matters— 
but he wants an usher to teach the classics ; for 
some of the boys go to college. And I have writ- 
ten to him, just to sound—I did not mention your 
name till I knew if you would like it ; but he will 
take my recommendation. Board—lodging— 
fifty pounds a year; in short, the place is yours 
if you like it.”’ 

ndal shivered from head to foot, and was long 
before he answered. ‘* Well, be it so; I have 
come to that. Ha, ha! yes, knowledge is power!” 
He paused a few moments. ‘So the old Hall is 
razed to the ground, and you are a tradesman in a 
small country town, and my sister is dead, and [ 
henceforth am—Jobn Smith! You say that you 
did not mention my name to the school-master— 
still keep it ponion 8 forget that I once was a 
Leslie. Our tie of brotherhood ceases when I go 
from your hearth. Write, then, to your head mas- 
ter, who attends to arithmetic, and secure the 
rank of his usher in Latin and Greek for—John 
Smith.” 

Not many days afterwards, the protégé of Aud- 
| Egerton entered on his duties as usher in one 
of those , cheap schools, which comprise a 
sprinkling of the sons of gentry and clergymen, 
designed for the learned professions, with a far 


brother weleome. Randal remained some weeks | larger _— of the sons of traders, intended 
some 


at Oliver’s house, never stirring out of the doors, 


or the counting-house, some for the shop 


and not seeming to notice, though he did not| and the till. There, to this day, under the name 





scruple to use, the new habiliments which Oliver| of John Smith, lives Randal Leslie. 





no doubt ; and you are still young, and may rise— _ 
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It is probably not pride alone that induces him 
to persist in that change of name, and makes him 
regard as perpetual the abandonment of the one 
that he took from his forefathers, and with which 
he had once identified his vaulting ambition ; for 
shortly after he had quitted his brother’s house, 
Oliver read in the weekly newspaper, to which he 
bounded his lore of the times in which he lived, 
an extract from an American journal, wherein cer- 
tain mention was made of an English adventurer, 
who, amongst other aliases, had assumed the name 
of Leslie—that extract caused Oliver to start, turn 
pale, look round, and thrust the paper into the 
fire. From that time he never attempted to vio- 
late the condition Randal had imposed on him— 
never sought to renew their intercourse, nor to 
claim a brother. Doubtless, if the adventurer 
thus signalized was the man Oliver suspected, 
whatever might be imputed to Randal’s charge 
that could have paled a brother’s cheek, it was 
none of the more violent crimes to which law is 
inexorable, but rather (in that a made by 
ingratitude and duplicity, with Need and Neces- 
sity urging them on,) some act of dishonesty, 
which may just escape from the law, to sink, 
without redemption, the name. However this be, 
there is nothing in Randal’s present course of life 
which forebodes any deeper fall. He has known 
what it is to want bread, and his former restless- 
ness subsides into cynic apathy. 

He lodges in the town near the school, and thus 
the debasing habit of unsocial besotment is not 
brought under the eyes of his superior. The dram 
is his sole luxury—if it be suspected, it is thought 
to be his sole vice. He goes through the ordinary 
routine of tuition with average credit; his spirit 
of intrigue occasionally shows itself in attempts to 
conciliate the favor of the boys whose fathers are 
wealthy—who are born to higher rank than the 
rest; and he lays complicated schemes to be asked 
home for the holidays. But when the schemes 
succeed, and the invitation comes, he recoils and 
shrinks back—he does not dare to show himself on 
the borders of the brighter world he once hoped 
to sway ; he fears that he may be discovered to be 
—a Leslie! On such days, when his taskwork is 
over, he shuts himself up in his room, locks the 
door, and drugs himself into insensibility. 

Once he found a well-worn volume running the 
round of delighted school-boys—took it up, and 
recognized Leonard’s earliest popular work, which 
had once seduced himself into rye thoughts 
and gentle emotions. He carried the book to his 
own lodgings—read it again; and when he re- 
turned it to its young owner, some of the leaves 
were stained with tears. Alas! perhaps but the 
maudlin tears of broken nerves, not of. the 
awakened soul—for the leaves smelt strongly of 
whiskey. Yet, after that reperusal, Randal Leslie 
turned suddenly to deeper studies than his ha- 
bitual drudgeries required. He revived and in- 
creased his early scholarship; he chalked the 
outline of a work of great erudition, in which the 
subtlety of his intellect found field in learned and 
acute criticism. But he has never proceeded far 
in this work. After each irregular and spasmodic 
effort, the pen drops from his hand, and he mut- 
ters, ‘* But to what end? I can never now raise 

aname. Why give reputation to—John Smith!” 

Thus he drags on his life; and, perhaps, when 
he dies, the fragments of his learned work may 
be discovered in the desk of the usher, and serve 
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ideas and repute from the dead Leslie, as Leslie 
had filched them from the living Burley. 

While what may be called poetical justice has 
thus evolved itself from the schemes in which 
Randal Leslie had wasted rare intellect in baffling 
his own fortunes, no outward signs of adversity 
evince the punishment of Providence on the head 
of the more powerful offender, Baron Levy. No 
fall in the Funds has shaken the sumptuous fabric, 
built from the ruined houses of other men, Baron 
Levy is still Baron Levy the millionaire; but I 
doubt if at heart he be not more acutely miserable 
than Randal Leslie, the usher. For Levy is a 
man who has admitted the fiercer passions into his 
philosophy of life ; he has not the pale blood and 
torpid heart which allow the scotched adder to 
doze away its sense of pain. Just as old age be- 

n to creep upon the fashionable usurer, he fell 
in love with a young opera-dancer, whose light 
heels had turned the lighter heads of half the é/é- 
gans of Paris and London. The craft of the 
dancer was proof against all lesser bribes than 
that of marriage; and Levy married her. From 
that moment his house, Louis Quinze, was more 
crowded than ever by the high-born dandies whose 
society he had long so eagerly courted. That 
society became his curse. ‘The baroness was an 
accomplished coguette ; and Levy—with whom, as 
we have seen, jealousy was the predominant pas- 
sion—was stretched on an eternal rack. His low 
estimate of human nature—his disbelief in the 
possibility of virtue—added strength to the agony 
of his suspicions, and provoked the very dangers 
he dreaded. His sole self-torturing task was that 
of the spy upon his own hearth. His banquets 
were haunted by a spectre; the attributes of his 
wealth were as the goad and the scourge of Ne- 
mesis. His gay cynic smile changed into a sullen 
scowl—his hair blanched into white—his eyes 
were hollow with one consuming care. Suddenly he 
left his costly house—left London ; abjured all the 
society which it had been the joy of his wealth to 
purchase ; buried himself and his wife in a remote 
corner of the provinces; and there he still lives, 
He seeks in vain to occupy his days with rural 
pursuits; he to whom the excitements of a me- 
tropolis, with all its corruption and its vices, were 
the sole sources of the turbid stream that he called 
** pleasure !”” There, too, the fiend of jealousy 
still pursues him; he prowls round his demesnes 
with the haggard eye and furtive step of a thief; 
he guards his wife as a prisoner, for she threatens 
every day to escape. The life of the man who had 
opened the prison to so many is the life of a jailer. 
His wife abhors him, and does not conceal it; and 
still slavishly he dotes on her. Accustomed to the 
freest liberty—demanding applause and admiration 
as her rights—wholly uneducated, vulgar in mind, 
coarse in language, violent in temper—the beauti- 
ful Fury he has brought to his home, makes that 
home a hell. Thus, what might seem to the su- 

rficial most enviable, is to their possessor most 

ateful. He dares not ask a soul to see how he 
spends his gold—he has shrunk into a mean and 
niggardly expenditure, and complains of reverse 
and poverty, in order to excuse himself to his wife 
for debarring her of the enjoyments which she 
anticipated from the Money-Bags she married. A 
vague consciousness of retribution has awakened 
remorse, to add to his other stings. And the re- 
morse coming from superstition, not religion— 
sent from below, not descending from above— 





as hints to some crafty student, who may filch 


brings with it none of the consvlations of a genu- 
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ine repentance. He never seeks to atone—never 
dreams of some redeeming good action. His 
riches flow around him, spreading wider and wider 
—out of his own reach. 

The Count di Peschiera was not deceived in the 

calculations which had induced him to affect re- 

entance, and establish a claim upon his kinsman. 
Ie received from the generosity of the Duke di 
Scrrano an annuity not disproportioned to his 
rank, and no order from his court forbade his re- 
turn to Vienna, But, in the very summer that 
fullowed his visit to Lansmere, his career came to 
an abrupt close. At Baden-Baden he paid court 
to a wealthy and accomplished Polish widow ; and 
his fine person and terrible repute awed away all 
rivals save a young Frenchman, as daring as him- 
self, and much more in love. A challenge was 
= and accepted. Peschiera appeared on the 
utal ground, with his customary sang-froid, hum- 
ming an opera air, and looking so diabolically gay 
that the Frenchman’s nerves were affected in spite 
of his courage. And, the trigger going off before 
he had even taken aim, to his own ineffable aston- 
ishment, he shot the count through the heart, 
dead. 

Beatrice di Negra lived for some years after her 
brother’s death in strict seclusion, lodging within 
a convent—though she did not take the veil, as 
she at first proposed. In fact, the more she saw of 
the sisterhood, the more she found that human re- 
grets and human passions (save in some rarely 
gifted natures) find their way through the barred 
gates and over the lofty walls. Finally, she took 
7 her abode in Rome, where she is esteemed for 
a life not only marked by strict propriety, but active 
benevolence. She cannot be prevailed on to accept 
from the duke more than a fourth of the annuity 
that had been bestowed on her brother; but she 
has few wants, save those of charity ; and when 
charity is really active, it can do so much with so 
little gold! She is not known in the gayer circles 
of the city; but she gathers uround her a small 
society, composed chiefly of artists and scholars, 
and is never so happy as when she can aid some 
child of genius—more especially if his country be 
England. 

The squire and his wife still flourish at Hazel- 
dean, where Captain Barnabas Higginbotham has 
taken up his permanent abode. The captain is a 
confirmed hypochondriac, but he brightens up now 
and then when he hears of any illness in the fami- 
ly of Mr. Sharpe Currie, and is then heard to 
murmur, ‘‘ If those seven sickly children should go 
off, I might still have very great—expecraTions,”’ 
For the which he has been roundly scolded by the 
squire, and gravely preached at by the parson. 
Upon both, however, he takes his revenge in a 
fair and gentlemanlike way three times a-week at 
the whist-table, the parson no longer having the 
captain as his constant partner, since a fifth now 
generally cuts in at the table—in the person of 
that old enemy and neighbor, Mr. Sticktorights. 
The parson, thus fighting his own battles una!lied 
to the captain, observes with melancholy surprise 
that there is a long run of luck against him, and 
that he does not win so much as he used to do. 
Fortunately that is the sole trouble—except Mrs. 
Dale’s little tempers, to the which he is ac- 
customed—that ever disturbs the serene tenor of 
the rane life. We must now explain how Mr. 
Sticktorights came to cut in at the Hazeldean 
whist-table. Frank has settled at the Casino with 
a wife who suits him exactly, and that wife was 
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Miss Sticktorights. It was two years before Frank 
recovered the disappointment with which the loss 
of Beatrice saddened his spirits, but sobered his 
habits and awoke his reflection. An affection. 
however misplaced and ill-requited, if honestly 
conceived and deeply felt, rarely fails to advance 
the self-education of man. Frank became steady 
and serious ; and, on a visit to Hazeldean, met at 
a county ball Miss Sticktorights, and the two 
young persons were instantly attracted towards 
each other, perhaps by the very feud that had so 
long existed between their houses. The marriage 
settlements were nearly abandoned, at the last 
moment, by a discussion between the parents as 
to the Right of Way. But the dispute was hap- 
ily appeased by Mr. Dale’s suggestion, that as 

th properties would be united in the children of 
the proposed marriage, all cause for litigation 
would naturally cease, since no man would go to 
law with himself. Mr. Sticktorights and Mr. 
Hazeldean, however, agreed in the precaution of 
inserting a clause in the settlements (though ali 
the lawyers declared that it could not be of any 
legal avail), by which it was declared that if, in 
default of heritable issue by the said marriage, the 
Sticktorights’ estate devolved on some distant 
scion of the Sticktorights family, the right of wa 
from the wood across the waste land would stil 
remain in the same state of delectable dispute in 
which it then stood. There seems, however, little 
chanee of a lawsuit thus providently bequeathed to 
the misery of distant generations—since two sons 
and two daughters are already playing at hide-and- 
seek on the terrace where ieloatas once watered 
the orange-trees, and in the Belvidere where Ric- 
eabocea had studied his Machiavel. 

Riccabocca was long before he reconciled him- 
self to the pomp of his principalities and his title 
of duke. Jemima accommodated herself much 
more readily to greatness, but she retained all 
her native Hazeldean simplicity at heart, and is 
adored by the villagers around her, especially by 
the young of both sexes, whom she is always 
ready to marry and to portion ;—convineed, long 
ere this, of the redeemable qualities of the male 
sex by her reverence for the duke, who continues 
to satirize woman and wedlock, and deem himself 
—thanks to his profound experience of the one, 
and his philosophical endurance of the other—the 
only happy husband in the world. His chief 
amusement of late has been in educating the son 
with whom, according to his scientific prognostics, 
Jemima presented him shortly after his return to 
his native land. The sage began betimes with his 
Italian proverbs full of hard-hearted, worldly 
wisdom, and the boy was scarce out of the horn- 
book before he was introduced to Machiavel. But 
somehow or other the simple goodness of the phi- 
losopher’s actual life, with his high-wrought pa- 
trician sentiments of integrity and honor, so coun- 
teract the theoretical lessons, that the Heir of 
Serrano is little likely to be made more wise b 
the proverbs, or more wicked by the Machiavel, 
than those studies have practically made the pro- 
genitor, whose opinions his countrymen still shame 
with the title of ‘‘Alphonso the good.”’ 

The duke long cherished a strong curiosity to 
know what had become of Randal. He never 
traced the adventurer to his closing scene. But 
once (years before Randal had crept into his 
present shelter), in a visit of inspection to the hos- 
pital at Genoa, the duke, with his peculiar shrewd- 
ness of observation in all matters except those 
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which concerned himself, was remarking to the 
officer in attendance, ‘‘ that for one dull honest 
man, whom fortune drove to the hospital or the 
jail, he had found, on investigation of their antece- 
dents, three sharp-witted knaves who had thereto 
reduced themselves,’ when his eye fell upon a 
man asleep in one of the sick wards, and, recog- 
nizing the face, not then so changed as Oliver had 
seen it, he walked straight up, and gazed upon 
Randal Leslie. 

‘¢ An Englishman,” said the official. +‘ He was 
brought hither insensible, from a severe wound on 
the head, inflicted, as we discovered, by a well- 
known chevalier d’industrie, who declared that 
the Englishman had outwitted and cheated him. 
That was not very likely, for a few crowns were 
all we could find on the Englishman’s person, and 
he had been obliged to leave his lodgings for 
debt. He is recovering—but there is fever still.” 

The duke gazed silently on the sleeper, who was 
tossing restlessly on his pallet, and muttering to 
himself; then he placed his purse in the official’s 
hand. ‘ Give this to the Englishman,’ said he; 
‘* but conceal my name. It is true—it is truae— 
the proverb is very true’’—resumed the duke, 
descending the stairs. ‘‘ Pits pelli di volpi che di 
asini vanno in Pellicciaria.’’ (More hides of 
foxes than of asses find their way to the tanner’s.) 

Dr. Morgan continues to prescribe globules for 
grief, and to minister infinitesimally to the mind 

iseased. Practising what he prescribes, he swal- 
lows a globule of ‘+ caustic’? whenever the sight 
of a distressed fellow-creature moves him to com- 
passion—a constitutional tendency which, he is 
at last convinced, admits of no radical cure. For 
the rest, his range of patients has notably ex- 
panded ; and under his sage care his patients 
unquestionably live as long—as Providence pleases. 
No allopathist can say more. 

The death of poor John Burley found due place 
in the obituary of “literary men.”” Admirers, 
unknown before, came forward, and subscribed 
for a handsome monument to his memory in Ken- 
sall Green. They would have subscribed for the 
relief of his widow and children if he had left any. 
Writers in magazines thrived for some months on 
collections of his humorous sayings, anecdotes of 
his eccentricities, and specimens of the eloquence 
that had lightened through the tobacco-reek of 
tavern and club-room. Leonard ultimately made 
a selection from his scattered writings, which 
found place in standard libraries, though their 
subjects were either of too fugitive an interest, or 
treated in too capricious a manner, to do more 
than indicate the value of the ore had it been 
purified from its dross and subjected to the art of 
the mint. These specimens could not maintain 
their circulation as the coined money of Thought, 
but they were hoarded by collectors as rare curi- 
osities. Alas, poor Burley! 

The Pompleys sustained a pecuniary loss by the 
crash of a railway company, in which the colonel 
had been induced to take several shares by one 
of his wife’s most boasted ‘‘ connections,’’ whose 
estate the said railway proposed to traverse, on 
paying £400 an acre, in that golden age when 
railway companies respected the rights of property. 
The colonel was no longer able, in his own coun- 
try, to make both ends meet at Christmas. He 
is now straining hard to achieve that feat in Bou- 
logne, and has in the process grown so red in the 
face, that those who meet him in his morning 
walk on the pier, bargaining for fish, shake their 
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heads and say, ‘“‘ Old Pompley will go off in a fit 
of apoplexy ; a great loss to our society ; genteel 
people the Pompleys! and very highly ‘ con- 
nected,’ ”’ 

The vacancy created in the borough of Lans- 
mere by Audley Egerton’s death, was filled up by 
our old acquaintance, Haveril Dashmore, who had 
unsuccessfully contested that seat on Egerton's 
first election. The naval officer was now an ad- 
miral, and perfectly reconciled to the constitution, 
with all its alloy of aristocracy. 

Dick Avenel did not retire from Parliament so 
soon as he had anticipated. He was not able to 
persuade Leonard, whose brief fever of political 
ambition was now quenched in the calm fountain 
of the Muse, to supply his place in the senate ; 
and he felt that the house of Avenel needed one 
representative. He contrived, however, to de- 
vote, for the first year or two, much more of his 
time to his interests at Screwstown than to the 
affairs of his country, and succeeded in bafiling 
the over-competition to which he had been sub- 
jected, by taking the competitor into partnership. 
Having thus secured a monopoly at momen 
Dick, of course, returned with great ardor to his 
former enlightened opinions in favor of free trade. 
He remained some years in Parliament; and 
though far too shrewd to venture out of his depth 
as an orator, distinguished himself so much by 
his exposure of ‘‘ humbug’’ on an important com- 
mittee, that he acquired a very high reputation 
as a man of business, and gradually became so in 
request amongst all members who moved for ‘* Se- 
lect Committees,’’ that he rose into consequence ; 
and Mrs. Avenel, courted for his sake, more than 
her own, obtained the wish of her heart, and was 
received as an acknowledged habituée into the cir- 
cles of fashion. Amidst these circles, however, 
Dick found that his home entirely vanished ; and 
when he came from the House of Commons, tired 
to death, at two in the morning, disgusted at hear- 
ing forever that Mrs. Avenel was not yet returned 
from some fine lady’s ball, he formed a sudden 
resolution of cutting Parliament, fashion, and 
London altogether; withdrew his capital, now 
very large, from his business; bought the re- 
maining estates of Squire Thornhill ; and his chief 
object of ambition is in endeavoring to coax or 
bully out of their holdings all the small freeholders 
round, who had subdivided amongst them, into 

les and furlongs, the fated inheritance of Ran- 

al Leslie. An excellent justice of the peace, 
though more severe than your old family proprie- 
tors generally are ;—a spirited landlord, as to en- 
couraging and making, at a proper per-centage, 
all permanent improvements on the soil, but for- 
midable to meet if the rent be not paid to the day, 
or the least breach of covenant be heedlessly in- 
curred on a farm that he could let for more money , 
—employing a great many hands in productive 
labor, but exacting rigorously from all the utmost 
degree of work at the smallest rate of wages which 
competition and the poor-rate permit ;—the young 
and robust in his neighborhood never stinted in 
work, and the aged and infirm, as lumber worn 
out, stowed away in the work-house ;—Richard 
Avenel holds himself an example to the old race of 
landlords ; and, taken altogether, is no very bad 
specimen of the rural civilizers whom the applica. 
tion of spirit and capital raise up in the new. 

From the wrecks of Egerton’s fortune, Harley, 
with the aid of his father’s experience in business, 
could not succeed in saving, for the statesman’s 
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sole child and heir, more than a few thousand 
pounds ; and but for the bonds and bills which, 
when meditating revenge, he had bought from 
Levy, and afterwards thrown into the fire—paying 
dear for that detestable whistle—even this surplus 
would not have been forthcoming. 

Harley privately paid out of his own fortune the 
£5000 Egerton had bequeathed to Leslie; per- 
haps not sorry, now that the stern duty of ex- 
posing the false wiles of the schemer was fulfilled, 
to afford some compensation even to the victim 
who had so richly deserved his fate ; and pleased, 
though mournfully, to comply with the solemn 
request of the friend whose offence was forgotten 
in the remorseful memory of his own projects of 
revenge. 

Leonard’s birth and identity were easily proved, 
and no one appeared to dispute them. The bal- 
ance due to him as his father’s heir, together with 
the sum Avenel ultimately paid to him for the 

tent of his invention, oon the dowry which Har- 
ey insisted upon bestowing on Helen, amounted 
to that happy competence which escapes alike the 
anxieties of poverty and (what to one of contem- 

lative tastes and retired habits are often more 
irksome to bear) the show and responsibilities of 
wealth. His father’s death made a deep impres- 
sion upon Leonard’s mind ; but the discovery that 
he owed his birth to a statesman of so great a re- 
pute, and occupying a position in society so con- 
spicuous, contributed not to confirm, but to still, 
the ambition which had for a short time diverted 
him from his more serene aspirations. He had 
no longer to win a rank which might equal Helen's. 
He had no longer a parent, whose affections might 
be best won through pride. The memories of his 
earlier peasant-life, and his love for retirement— 
in which habit confirmed the constitutional ten- 
dency—made him shrink from what a more worldly 
nature would have considered the enviable advan- 
tages of a name that secured the entrance into the 
loftiest sphere of our social world. He wanted not 
that name to assist his own path to a rank far 
more durable than that which kings can corfer. 
And still he retained in the works he had pub- 
lished, and still he proposed to bestow on the 
works, more ambitious that he had, in leisure and 
competence, the facilities to design with care, and 
complete with patience, the name he had himself 
invented, and linked with the memory of the low- 
born mother. Therefore, though there was some 
wonder, in drawing-rooms and clubs, at the news 
wf Egerton’s first unacknowledged marriage, and 
rsome curiosity expressed as to what the son of 
ithat marriage might do—and great men were pre- 
pared to welcome, and fine ladies to invite and 
bring out, the heir to the statesman’s grave re- 
‘pute—yet wonder and curiosity soon died away ; 
the repute soon passed out of date, and its heir 
was soon forgotten. Politicians who fall short of 
the highest renown are like actors ; no applause 
is so vivid while they are on the stage—no ob- 
livion so complete when the curtain falls on the 
last farewell. 

Leonard saw a fair tomb rise above Nora’s 
-grave, and on the tomb was engraved the word of 
wire, which vindicated her beloved memory. He 
felt the warm embrace of Nora’s mother, no longer 
ashamed to own her grandchild; and even old 
John was made sensible that a secret weight of 
sorrow was taken from his wife’s stern, silent 
heart. Leaning on Leonard’s arm, the old man 
gazed wistfully on Nora’s tomb, and muttering— 
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‘Egerton! Egerton! ‘ Leonora the first wife of 
the Right Honorable Audley Egerton!’ Ha! I 
voted for him. She married the right color. Is 
that the date? Is it so long since she died? 
Well, well! I miss her sadly. But wife says we 
shall both now see her soon ; and wife once thought 
we should never see her again—never ; but I al- 
ways knew better. Thank you, sir. I'm a poor 
creature, but these tears don’t pain me—quite 
otherwise. I don’t know why, but I’m very hap- 
py. Where’s my old woman? She does not 
mind how much I talk about Nora now. Oh, 
there she is! Thank you, sir, humbly ; but I’d 
rather lean on my old woman—I ’m more used to 
it ; and—wife, when shall we go to Nora ?”’ 
Leonard had brought Mrs. Fairfield to see her 
wr and Mrs. Avenel welcomed her with un- 
ooked-for kindness. The name inscribed upon 
Nora’s tomb softened the mother’s heart to her 
surviving daughter. As poor John had said— 
‘*She could now talk about Nora :” and in that 
talk, she and the child she had so long neglected 
discovered how much they had in common. So 
when, shortly after his marriage with Helen, 
Leonard went abroad, Jane Fairfield remained 
with the old couple. After their death, which 
was within a day of each other, she refused, per- 
haps from pride, to take up her residence with 
Leonard, but she settled near the home which he 
subsequently found in England. Leonard re- 
mained abroad for some years. A quiet observer 
of the various manners and intellectual develop- 
ment of living races—a rapt and musing student 
of the monuments that revive the dead—his ex- 
rience of mankind grew large in silence, and 
is perceptions of the Sublime and Beautiful 
* aa into tranquil art under their native 
sky. . 
On his return to England he purchased a small 
house amidst the most beautiful scenes of Devon- 
shire, and there patiently commenced a work in 
which he designed to bequeath to his country his 
noblest thoughts in their fairest forms. Some 
men best develop their ideas by constant exer- 
cise; their thoughts spring from their brain 
ready-armed, and seek, like the fabled goddess, to 
take constant part in the wars of men. And such 
are, perhaps, on the whole, the most vigorous and 
lofty writers ; but Leonard did not belong to this 
class. Sweetness and serenity were the main 
characteristics of his genius ; and these were deep- 
ened by his profound sense of his domestic happi- 
ness, To wander alone with Helen by the banks 
of the murmurous river—to gaze with her on the 
deep still sea—to feel that his thoughts, even 
when most silent, were comprehended ‘by the in- 
tuition of love, and reflected on that translucent 
sympathy so yearned for and so rarely found by 
poets—these were the Sabbaths of his soul, neces- 
sary to fit him for its labors; for the Writer has 
this advantage over other men, that his repose is 
not indolence. His duties, rightly fulfilled, are 
discharged to earth and men in other capacities 
than those of action. If he is not seen among 
those who act, he is all the while maturing some 
noiseless influence, which will guide or illumine, 
civilize or elevate, the restless men whose noblest 
actions are but the obedient agencies of the 
thoughts of writers. Call not, then, the Poet 
whom we ~~ amidst the Varieties of Life, the 
sybarite of literary ease, if, returning on summer 





eves, with Helen’s light footstep by his musing 
side, he greets his sequestered home, with its 
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trellised flowers smiling on from amidst the lonely 
cliffs in which it was embedded ;—while, lovers 
still, though wedded long, they turn to each 
other, with such deep joy in their speaking eyes, 
grateful that the vonl, with its various distrac- 
tions and noisy conflicts, lay so far from their 
actual existence—only united to them by the 
happy link that the writer weaves invisibly with 
the Goante that he moves and the souls that he in- 
spires. No! Character and circumstance alike 
unfitted Leonard for the strife of the thronged 
literary democracy ; they led towards the develo 
ment of the gentler and purer portions of his 
nature—to the gradual suppression of the more 
combative and turbulent. ‘The influence of the 
happy light under which his genius so silently and 
calmly grew, was seen in the exquisite harmony 
of its colors, rather than the gorgeous diversities 
of their glow. His contemplation, intent upon 
objects of peaceful beauty, and undisturbed by 
rude anxieties and vehement passions, suggested 
ouly kindred reproductions to the creative faculty 
by which it was vivified; so that the whole man 
was not only a poet, but, as it were, a poem—a 
living idyl, calling into pastoral music every reed 
that sighed and trembled along the stream of life. 
And Helen was so suited to a nature of this kind, 
she so guarded the ideal existence in which it 
breathes! All the little cares and troubles of the 
common ee life-she appropriated so quietly 
to herself—the stronger of the two, 48 should be 
a poet’s wife, in the necessary household virtues 
of prudence and forethought. Thus, if the man’s 
genius made the home a temple, the woman’s 
wisdom gave to the temple the security of the 
fortress. They have only one child—a girl; they 
call her Nora. She has the father’s soul-lit eyes, 
and the mother’s warm human smile. She assists 
Helen in the morning’s noiseless domestic duties ; 
she sits in the evening at Leonard’s feet, while he 
reads or writes. In each light grief of childhood 
she steals to the mother’s knee, but in each young 
impulse of delight, or each brighter flash of pro- 
gressive reason, she springs to the father’s breast. 
Sweet Helen, thou hast taught her this, taking 
to thyself the shadows even of thine infant’s life, 
and leaving to thy partner’s eyes only its rosy 
light ! 

“Bat not here shall this picture of Helen close. 
Even the Ideal can only complete its purpose by 
connection with the Real. Even in solitude the 
writer must depend upon Mankind. 

Leonard at last has completed the work, which 
has been the joy and the labor of so many years— 
the work which he regards as the flower of all his 
spiritual being, and to which he has committed 
all the hopes that unite the creature of to-day 
with the generations of the future. ‘The work has 
gone through the press, each line lingered over 
with the elaborate patience of the artist, loath to 
part with the thought he has sculptured into form 
while an improving touch can be imparted by the 
chisel. He has accepted an invitation from 
Norreys. In the restless excitement (strange to 
him since his first happy maiden effort), he has 
gone to London. Unrecognized in the huge me- 
tropolis, he has watched to see if the world 
acknowledge the new tie he has woven between its 
busy life and his secluded toil. And the work 
came out in an unpropitious hour: other things 
were occupying the public ; the world was not at 
leisure to heed him, and the book did not pene- 
trate into the great circle of readers. But a 





savage critic has seized on it, and mangled, dis- 
torted, deformed it, confounded together defect 
and beauty in one mocking ridicule; and the 
beauties have not yet found an exponent, nor the 
defects a defender; and the publisher shakes his 
head, points to groaning shelves, and delicately 
hints that the work which was to be the epitome 
of the sacred life within life, does not hit the 
taste of the day. Leonard thinks over the years 
that his still labor has cost him, and knows that 
he has exhausted the richest mines of his intellect, 
and that long yeurs will elapse before he can 
recruit that capital of ideas which is necessary to 
sink new shafts and bring to light fresh ore ; and 
the deep despondency of intellect, frustrated in 
its highest aims, has seized him, and all he has 
before done is involved in failure by the defeat of 
the crowning effort. Failure, and irrecoverable, 
seems his whole ambition as a writer; his whole 
existence in the fair Ideal seems to have been a 
profitless dream, and the face of the Ideal itself 
is obscured. And even Norreys frankly, though 
kindly, intimates that the life of a metropolis is 
essential to the healthful intuition of a writer in 
the intellectual wants of his age. For every great 
writer supplies a want in his own gencration, for 
some feeling to be announced, some truth to be 
revealed ; and as this maxim is generally sound, 
as most great writers have lived in cities, lensed 
dares not dwell on the exceptions ; it is only suc- 
cess that justifies the attempt to be an exception 
to the common rule ; and with the blunt manhood 
of his nature, which is not a poct’s, Norreys sums u 

with ‘* What then? One experiment has failed : 
fit your life to your genius, and try again.” Try 
again! Easy counsel enough to the man of ready 
resource and quick combative mind; but to 
Leonard, how hard and how harsh! ‘ Fit his life 
to his genius!’’—renounce contemplation and 
Nature for the jostle of Oxford Street !—would 
that life not scare away the genius forever? Per- 
= and despondent, though still struggling for 
ortitude, he returns to his home, and there at his 
hearth awaits the Soother, and there is the voice 
that repeats the passages most beloved, and proph- 
esies so confidently of future fame; and gradu- 
ally all around smiles from the smile of Helen. 
And the profound conviction that Heaven places 
human happiness beyond the reach of the world's 


y | contempt or praise, circulates through his system 


and restores its serene calm. And he feels that 
the duty of the intellect is to accomplish and per- 
fect itsel{—to harmonize its sounds into music that 
may be heard in heaven, though it wake not an 
echo on the earth. If this be done, as with some 
men, best amidst the din and the discord, be it so ; 
if, as with him, best in silence, be it so too. And 
the next day he reclines with Helen by the sea- 
shore, gazing calmly as before on the measureless 
sunlit ocean; and Helen, looking into his face, 
sees that it is sunlit as the deep. His hand 
steals within her own, in the gratitude that 
endears beyond the power of passion, and he mur- 
—_ ptber ‘© Blessed be the woman who con- 
soles.”’ 

The work found its way at length into fame, 
and the fame sent its voices loud to the poet's 
home. But the applause of. the world had not a 
sound so sweet to his ear, as when, in doubt, humili- 
ation, and sadness, the lips of his Helen had 
whispered ‘* Hope! and believe.” 

Side by side with this picture of Woman and 
Consoler, let me place the companion sketch. 
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Harley L’Estrange, shortly after his marriage with 
Violante, had been induced, whether at his bride’s 
a. or to dissipate the shadow with which 

gerton’s death still clouded his wedded felicity, 
to accept a temporary mission, half military, half 
civil, to one of our colonies. On this mission he 
had evinced so much ability, and achieved so 
signal a success, that on his return to England he 
was raised to the peerage, while his father yet 
lived to rejoice that the son who would succeed to 
his honors had achieved the nobler dignity of 
honors not inherited, but won. High expectations 
were formed of Harley’s parliamentary success ; 
but he saw that such success, to be durable, must 
found itself on the knowledge of wearisome details, 
and the study of that practical business, which 
jarred on his tastes, though it suited his talents. 
Harley had been indolent for so many years—and 
there is so much to make indolence captivating to 
a man whose rank is secured, who has nothing to 
ask from fortune, and who finds at his home no 
cares from which he seeks a distraction ;—so he 
laughed at ambition in the whim of his delightful 
humors, and the expectations formed from his di- 
plomatic triumph died away. But then came one 
of those political crises, in which men ordinarily 
indifferent to politics rouse themselves to the 
recollection, that the experiment of legislation is 
not made upon dead matter, but on the living form 
of a noble country. And in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the strength of party is put forth. It was 
a lovely day in spring, poe | Harley was seated by 
the window of his old room at Knightsbridge— 
now glancing to the lively green of the budding 
trees—now idling with Nero, who, though in 
canine old age, enjoys the sun like his master— 
now repeating to himself, as he turns over the 
leaves of his favorite Horace, some of those lines 
that make the shortness of life the excuse for 
seizing its pee and eluding its fatigues, 
which form the staple morality of the polished epi- 
eurean—and Violante (into what glorious beauty 
her maiden bloom has matured!) comes softly into 
the room, seats herself on a low stool beside him, 
leaning her face on her hands, and looking up at 
him through her dark, clear, spiritual eyes; and, 
as she continues to speak, gradually a change comes 
over Harley’s aspect—gradually the brow grows 
thoughtful, and the lips lose their playful smile. 
There is no hateful assumption of the would-be 
‘* superior woman’’—no formal remonstrance, no 
lecture, no homily which grates upon masculine 
pride, but the high theme and the eloquent words 
elevate unconsciously of themselves, and the 
Horace is laid aside—a Parliamentary Blue 
‘Book has been, by some marvel or other, conjured 
there in its stead—and Violante now moves away 
- softly as she entered. Harley’s hand detains 

er. 

‘* Not so. Share the task, or I quitit. Here 
is an extract I condemn you to copy. Do you 
think I would go. through this labor if you were 
not to halve the success!—halve the labor as 
well!” 

And Violante, overjoyed, kisses away the im- 
plied rebuke, and sits down to work, so demure 
and so proud, by his side. I do not know if 
Harley made much way in the Blue Book that 
morning ; but a little time after, he spoke in the 
Lords, and surpassed all that the most sanguine 
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had hoped from his talents. The sweetness of 
fame and the consciousness of utility once fully 
tasted, Harley’s consummation of his proper des- 
tinies was secure, A year later, and his voice was 
one of the influences of England. His boyish love 
of glory revived ; no longer vague and dreamy, but 
ennobled into patriotism, and strengthened into 
purpose. And one evening, after a signal triumph, 
when his father returned home with him, and 
Violante—who, all lovely, all brilliant though she 
was, never went forth in her lord’s absence, to 
lower, among fops and flatterers, the dignity of 
the name she so aspired to raise—sprang to meet 
him. Harley's eldest son—a hoy yet in the 
nursery—had been kept up later than usual ; per- 
haps Violante had anticipated her husband’s 
triumph, and wished the son to share it. The old 
earl beckoned the child to him, and, laying his 
hand on the infant’s curly locks, said, with un- 
usual seriousness— 

** My boy, you may see troubled times in Eng- 
land before these hairs are as gray as mine ; and 
your stake in England’s honor | peace will be 
great. Heed this hint from an old man who had 
no talents to make a noise in the world, but who 
oe has been of some use in his generation, 

Neither sounding titles, nor wide lands, nor fine 

abilities will give you real joy, unless you hold 
yourself responsible for all to your God and to your 
country; and when you are tempted to believe 
that the gifts you may inherit from both entail no 
duties, or that duties are at war with true pleas- 
ure, remember how I placed you in your father’s 
arms, and said, ‘Let him be as proud of you 
some day, as I at this hour am of him.’ ” 

The boy clung to his father’s breast, and said 
manfully, ‘I will try!’ Harley bent his fair, 
smooth brow over the young earnest face, and said 
softly, ‘‘ Your mother speaks in you !”’ 

Then the old countess, who had remained silent 
and listening in her elbow-chair, rose and kissed 
the earl’s hand reverently. Perhaps in that kiss 
there was the repentant consciousness how far the 
active goodness she had often secretly undervalued 
had exceeded, in its fruits, her own cold, unpro- 
ductive powers of willand mind. Then passing 
on to Tr her brow grew elate, and the pride 
returned to her eye. 

‘* At last,’’ she said, laying on his shoulder 
that light, firm hand, from which he no longer 
shrunk—* at last, O my noble son, you have ful- 
filled all the promise of your youth !”” 

‘“< Tf so,’’ answered Harley, ‘it is because I 
have found what I then sought in vain.” He 
drew his arm around Violante, and added, with 
half-tender, half-solemn smile—‘‘ Blessed is the 
woman who exalts !”’ 





So, symbolled forth in these twin and fair 
flowers which Eve saved for Earth out of Paradise, 
each with the virtue to heal or to strengthen, 
stored under the leaves that give sweets to the 
air ;—here, soothing the heart when the world 
brings the trouble—here recruiting the soul which 
our sloth or our senses enervate, leave we Woman, 
at least, in the place Heaven assigns to her 
amidst the multiform ‘ Varieties of Life.’’ 

Farewell to thee, gentle reader; and go forth 
to the world, O My Noveu! 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMPEROR RETIRED 
FROM BUSINESS. 


Tr is generally understood, that when a London 
tradesman ‘ declines’’ business, and retires to his 
suburban villa, the change very rarely meets his 
expectations. The otium he has sought has 
nothing but its dignity to recommend it, and that 
he finds but poor compensation for purposes broken 
off, and the dislocation of life-long habits. In- 
stances are mentioned of persons in this position 
growing desperate, plunging anew into business, 
and losing their whole fortune; and of others, 
with more prudence, hiring themselves out as 
employés behind the counter, and enjoying, as a 
recreation, the routine of their forsaken duties. 
This, we know, is the way with shopkeepers ; but 
how would it be with persons of higher station 
and more intellectual resources ; say, with a mer- 
chant, or a legislator, or a—fur we may as well go 
to the highest, since we are asking the question at 
any rate—with a reigning sovereign? Now, the 
peculiarity of this clever age is, that with it no 
problem is too difficult of solution ; and in fact, at 
the present moment, we have on the table before 
us an account of the home-life and every-day 
doings of a monarch retired from business.* 

During a tour in Spain three years ago, Mr. 
Stirling visited Yuste, where the abdicated em- 
peror spent his closing days ; this visit led him to 
examine the original narratives of the event to 
which the ruined convent owes its historical inter- 
est, and the result is this able and interesting 
work, Robertson’s narrative of this period in the 
cloistered Czesar’s life, though told with all the 
dignity and grace which belongs to his style, con- 
tains also ‘‘ much of the inaccuracy which is in- 
evitable when the subject has been but superficially 
examined.’’ The chief authority canes to by 
Mr. Stirling is Joseph de Singuenga—once so cele- 
brated a scholar, that Philip II. used to call him the 
greatest wonder of the new convent (the Escorial), 
which was itself called the eighth wonder of the 
world—an authority of whose existence Robertson 
seems to have been unaware ; that is, in reference 
to the topic in question. But in addition to the 
supplementary aid of Singuenga, Mr. Stirling has 
had access to important manuscripts in the archives 
of the Foreign Office at Paris, and of these he pro- 
fesses to have exhausted the interest on behoof of 
the volumes before us. 

The Jeromite monastery of Yuste is delightfully 
situated in a nobly wooded valley, about two 
leagues west of Xarandilla, in Estremadura. On 
one side its windows overlooked a cluster of 
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resided at the neighboring town of Xarandilla, 
with his retinue of Flemish soldiers, who could ill 
brook the ‘‘ ways and means’”’ of Spanish life. 
Already had Charles bidden formal farewell to the 
world. At Valladolid, he took leave of the wives 
of all his personal attendants ; on which occasion 
it was that Perico, a court-jester, was saluted by 
him, and exclaimed : ‘* What! do you uncover to 
me? does it mean that you are no longer an em- 

ror?” ‘No, Pedro,” replied the object of this 
Jest; “ but it means that I have nothing to give 
you beyond this courtesy.’’ Charles was delighted 
at the prospect of utter release from all state and 
ceremony; and when finally parting with the 
larger section of his household, ‘his majesty,’’ 
wrote Quixada, his chamberlain, ‘‘ was in excellent 
health and spirits, which was more than could be 
said of the poor people whom he was dismissing.” 
His residence in the monastery of Yuste began in 
the February of 1557, and there, in the September 
of the following year, he breathed his last. 

The ordinary supposition, that Charles passed 
his cloister-life in true monkish asceticism, and 
under circumstances of severe self-imposed priva- 
tion, is dispelled by Mr. Stirling's record of facts. 
As is here remarked, a great monarch, leaving of 
his own free-will his palace and the purple for 
sackcloth and a cell, is so fine a study, that history 
misled (nothing loath) by pulpit declamation, has 
delighted to discover iaik a model ascetic in the 
emperor at Yuste. Whereas, in reality, his abode 
seems to have been as well furnished as many of 
the palaces in which his reigning days had been 
passed, Suits of rich Flemish tapestry ; a luxuri- 
ously ample supply of cushions, eider-down quilts, 
and linen ; black velvet couches, and very easy- 
chairs ; a service of gold and silver plate, com- 

rising a ‘** matter’’ of some 13,000 ounces, and 
including several master-pieces of Cellini; to say 
nothing of his pictures, jewels, books, choir and 
organ, &e. Such are not things consonant with 
the ideal of grim and ghastly monachism. And 
we must remember, that ut no time had Charles 
been other than simple and plain in his personal 
habits. In hissoldier-days, we are told, he would 
knot and patch a broken sword-belt until it would 
have disgraced a private trooper; and he even 
carried his love of petty economy so far, that being 
caught near Naumburg in a shower, he took o 
his velvet cap, which happened to be new, and 
sheltered it under his arm, going bareheaded in 
the rain until an old cap was brought bii from the 
town. There would, therefore, be nothing morti- 
fying to such a man in the character of such 
monastic life as he now entered upon. Its mo- 
notony accorded with his love of regularity and 








rounded knolls clad in walnut and chestnut; the 
front court was dignified by a magnificent walnut- | 
tree, ‘* a Nestor of the woods, which has seen the | 
hermit’s cell rise into a royal convent and sink | 


in 


plainness. Every morning, his confessor appeared 
at his bedside to aid him in his private devotions ; 
he then rose, and was dressed by his valets ; after 
which he heard mass, going down into the church, 


to a ruin, and has survived the Spanish order of | when his health permitted—the fatigue of going 


Jerome, and the Austrian dynasty of Spain ;”’ the | UP and down stairs being considerable to one sut- 


arden sloped gently to the Vera, shaded here and | fering so acutely from gout and 
fi Fo mann ' | From mass he went (with a will) to mess—da/la 
r-| massa, alla mensa; dinner was a * great fact’’ in 


there with the massive oe of the fig, or the 
coy boughs of the almond, and breathing 
fume from tall orange- 


forest formed the background of the picture. For 


three months, till the preparations necessary for the | 


emperor’s accommodation at the monastery were 
completed, which took up two or three years, he 


* The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 


trees, while a luxuriant. 


By William Stirling. London: J. W. Parker. 1852. | 


eneral infirmity. 


his daily experience, and the source of no slight 
portion of his ailments. ‘‘ The meal was long, for 
his appetite was voracious ; his hands were so dis- 
abled with gout, that carving, which he neverthe- 


‘less insisted on doing for himself, was a tedious 


process ; and even mastication was slow and diffi- 
| cult, his teeth being so few and far between. The 
| physician attended him at table, and at least 
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learned the causes of the mischief which his art 
was to counteract.’’ Charles, in sooth, was vic- 
timized by dyspepsy, and that was traceable, 
without hesitation, to his unbounded appetite. 
Whether to his valet he was or was not a hero, he 
certainly was none to his physician, who saw him 
succumb to the first corps de résistance that crossed 
his path. Good Roger Ascham tells us, how he 
watched with awe the emperor’s progress through 
‘* sod beef, roast mutton, baked hare ;’’ afterwards 
** feeding well off a capon, drinking also the best 
that ever I saw; he had his head in the glass five 
times as long as any of them, and never drank less 
than a good quart at once of Rhenish wine.’’ He 
continued to the last to dine upon the rich dishes 
against which his confessor had protested a quarter 
of a century before. Great was his interest in 
anchovies, tunny, and other potted fish ; partridges 
were to him very birds of Paradise ; a well seasoned 
sausage smacked of the sublime. His weakness 
being generally known, dainties poured in upon 
him from obsequious neighbors ; and his chamber- 
lain, Quixada, beheld with dismay the perpetual 
arrival of ** long trains of mules laden, as it were, 
with gout and bile. He (Quixada) never acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the good things without 
adding some dismal furebodings of consequent mis- 
chief. . . . His office of purveyor was commonly 
exercised under protest ; and he interposed between 
his master and an eel-pie, as, in other days, he 
would have thrown himself between the imperial 
person and the point of a Moorish lance.’’ Even 
when so severely visited by gout that he quite lost 
the use of his right arm, and could neither raise a 
cup to his lips nor wipe his mouth, we find the 
patient's appetite keen as ever, and impelling him 
to commit excesses on sausages and olives ; and on 
one occasion, when he complained of a sore throat, 
which made it difficult for him to swallow, it is 
amusing to learn that his major-domo did not 
greatly deplore the inconvenience, but said sen- 
tentiously ; ‘* Shut your mouth, and the gout will 
get well.”’ 
Dinner discussed, it was then Charles’ habit to 
hear his confessor read aloud from some favorite 
divine—Augustine, Jerome, or Bernard; then to 
converse, drowsily indeed, and as the introduction 
to an hour's nap. At three o’clock, the monks 
assembled to hear a sermon or lecture, to which 
the emperor always listened with profound atten- 
tion. The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
seeing the official people from court, in the affairs 
of which he did not cease to take marked interest; 
not that he repented of his abdication ; so far from 
that, he declined various overtures which proposed 
his return to his ancient dignities. His repose, 
observes Mr. Stirling, cannot have been troubled 
with regrets for his resigned power, seeing that, in 
truth, he never resigned it at all, but wielded it at 
Yutte as firmly as he had wielded it at Augsburg 
or Toledo, ‘* He had given up little beyond the 
trappings of royalty ; and his was not a mind to 
regret the pageant, the guards and the gold 
sticks.”’ It soon became known that the recluse at 
Yuste had as much power as the regent at Valla- 
dolid, and the convent gate was accordingl 
besieged with suitors. His long and labored dis- 
patches testify to his zeal in political matters. 
lis anxious eye appeared to sweep the whole hori- 
zon of Spanish policy. ‘ From the war in Flan- 
ders, he would turn to the diplomacy of Italy or 
Portugal ; and his plans for replenishing the 
treasury at Valladolid were followed by remarks 
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on the garrisons in Africa, or the signal-towers 
along the Spanish shore; he watched the course 
of the vessel of state with interest as keen as if 
the helm were still in his own hands; and the 
successes and disasters of his son affected him as if 
they were his own.’’ Vespers and a ponderous 
7 wound up each day. 
is leisure time was variously occupied. Much 
of it he gave to his garden—raising terraces, 
any fountains, and laying out parterres. He 
ad always been a lover of nature, and a cherisher 
of birds and flowers. ‘‘ In one of his campaigns, 
the story was told, that a swallow having built 
her nest and hatched her young upon his tent, he 
would not allow the tent to be struck when the 
army resumed its march, but left it standing for 
the sake of the mother and brood.” Dioclesian 
was not more enamored of his cabbages than 
Charles V. of his laurels and pinks, his homebred 
poultry and trout. Sometimes his spare hours 
were spent in the workshop of Torriano, his 
mechanician and clockmaker, with whose ingen- 
ious toys in the department of horology, Charles 
was vastly pleased. Feeding his pet birds* was 
another favorite employment. These gentle crea- 
tures appear to have succeeded in his affections 
the ‘‘ stately wolf-hounds that followed at his 
heels in the days when he sat to Titian.’’ Such 
outdoor exercise as he indulged in, was taken on 
foot, or, if the gout forbade, in his litter—for the 
first time that he mounted his pony, ‘ he was 
seized with a violent giddiness, and almost fell 
into the arms of his attendants. Such was the 
last appearance in the saddle of the accomplished 
cavalier . . . . whose seat and hand on the bay- 
charger presented to him by our bluff King Hal, 
won, at Calais gate, the applause of the English 
knights, fresh from those tourneys— 


Where England vied with France in pride on the famous 
field of gold.”’ 


In fact, Mr. Stirling’s remark seems emphatically 
true, that Charles’ mind ripened slowly, and his 
body decayed prematurely. As for the former, he 
may be said to have had no will of his own until 
he was thirty years of age—an unusually tardy 
development of so powerful a mind. As for the 


latter, he was aged in his prime. In his youth, 
he had been distinguished for his prowess against 
the bull and the boar, and his unwearied skill in 
tracking the bear and wolf over the hills of Toledo 
and Granada; yet, ere he had turned fifty, he was 
reduced to amuse himself by shooting crows and 
daws amongst the trees of his garden; and the 
hand which had been so ready to wield lance and 
to curb fretting charger, was so enfeebled with 
gout, that it was sometimes unable to break the 
seal of a letter. 

He was fond of talking over his campaigns with 
his frequent visitor, the veteran Avila, who had 
shared and recorded them, and whose flattery of 
the emperor was hearty enough to excuse in some 
degree its extravagance. Amongst other unofficial 
visitors at Yuste was Sepulveda, one of the histori- 
ographers-royal, and the so-called ** Livy of Spain.”’ 


y | The emperor's two sisters, the Queens of France 


and Hungary, also visited him in his seclusion ; 
and, to the horror of his chamberlain, Charles 
would not hear of their being lodged for one night 


* To these domestic treasures were afterwards added a 
pair of very small Indian cats, and a parrot of polyglot 
pretentions. 
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within the cloisters, nor would he even offer them 
adinner. The excellent Eleanor of France was an 
invalid at the time, and her death at no great in- 
terval deeply affected him ; he wept bitterly when 
the news reached him, and displayed an emotion 
which he rarely felt and still more rarely permitted 
to be seen. Although he had been little studious 
of her happiness, when it crossed his policy, she 
was yet his favorite sister. ‘‘ There were but 
fifteen months,”’ he said, ‘* between us in age, and 
in less than that time I shall be with her once 
more’’—a fulfilled presentiment. The inmates of 
the convent attached to the person of Charles, and 
with whom he was most familiarly conversant, 
were, besides Quixada, the chamberlain, and 
Torriano, the horologer already mentioned, Gaz- 
telu, the secretary, William van Male, the gentle- 
ee reading and scholarly illus- 
tration of the Vulgate beguiled many of the em- 
peror’s sleepless nights ; whose learning, intelli- 
gence, industry, and cheerful simplicity, made his 
presence indispensable in the royal chamber, and 
who, moreover, was employed by Charles to put 
into shape his aspirations to a place among ‘‘ royal 
authors.” Mathys, the physician, who duly 
chronicled in tedious Latin dispatches every pill 
and potion with which he endeavored to neutralize 
the daily poisons served up by the cook; and De 
Regla, the confessor, one of ‘‘ those monks who 
knew how to make ladders, to place and favor, of 
the — which girt their ascetic loins.’’ To these 
must be added the name of Fray Juan de Ortega, 
the chief ornament of the convent, a man of ability 
and learning, ‘‘ who enjoyed for a time the reputa- 
tion of having written Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
charming parent of those picaresque stories in 
which modern fiction had its birth.’’ His death, 
during the first summer of Charles’ residence at 
Yuste, deprived the emperor and his household of 
their favorite among the friars. 

His ‘‘ sacred Caesarean Catholic majesty’’—such 
was the style Charles continued to enjoy—was 
highly popular among the monkish brotherhood 
with whom he was domiciled. They were as 

roud,as his household were ashamed, of his friend- 
v familiarity towards them. He always insisted on 
his confessor being seated in his presence, nor 
would he sanction the modest man’s plea to be 
allowed to jump to his feet when a third party 
entered. ‘Have no care of this matter, Fray 
Juan,” he would say, ‘‘ since you are my father 
in confession, and I am equally pleased by your 
sitting in my presence, and by your blushing when 
caught in the act.”” He occasionally broke the 
royal etiquette of eating alone, and dined with the 
Jeromites of Yuste in their refectory. He took a 
lively interest in their musical exercises, and 
‘+ from the window of his bedroom his voice might 
often be heard to my the chants of the 
friars. His ear never failed to detect a wrong 
note, and the mouth whence it came; and he 
would frequently mention the name of the offender, 
with the addition of some epithet savoring more 
of the camp than the cloister.” 

In one respect at least his cloister-life was 
ranges to him—it fanned the flame of religious 

igotry, to which his previous converse with the 
world at had been less favorable. So en- 
grossed was he with the admired performances of 
the inquisition, that the subject made him for 
a while indifferent to all other public affairs. His 
personal convictions in favor of the Romish creed 
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ance at mass was exemplary. During Lent, he 
regularly appeared on Fridays in his place in the 
choir ; and at the end of the appointed prayers, 
extinguishing his taper, he deal | himself ** with 
a vengeance.” Some of the scourges thus em- 
ployed were found, after his death, in his chamber, 
stained with blood, and became sucred relics. 
Once within the walls of Yuste, he assumed all 
the ions and superstitions of a friar. The 
popular mot about no two of his clocks going alike, 
applied to varieties of creed, which has been flat- 
teringly ascribed to him, must have had some 
vther parentage. It was probably, says Mr. 
Stirling, in the first instance, launched against 
him ; ie it is melancholy to find that Charles, in 
looking back on the early religious troubles of his 
reign, always regretted that he had not put 
Luther to death when he had him in his power. 
In his reviewal of the past, ‘‘ he thanked God for 
the evil he had been permitted to do in the matter 
of religious persecution, and repented him, in 
sackcloth and ashes, for having kept his plighted 
word to a heretic. Religion was the enchanted- 
und wherein his strong will was paralyzed and 
is keen intellect fell grovelling in the dust.” His 
ecclesiastical principles he inherited from his ances- 
tors, paternal and maternal, and he transmitted 
them unimproved to his descendants—a sorry boon 
for the Spanish dominions. 

During the first part of his residence at Yuste, 
the emperor’s health appeared to benefit by the 
change. ‘ You cannot think,’’ writes Quixada, 
‘*how well and plump he looks; and his fresh 
color is to me quite astonishing.’’ In spite of 
over-eating, he slept well ; and his gout made it- 
self felt only in occasional twinges—‘‘ so effect- 
ually did the senna-wine counteract the sirup of 
quinces which he drank at breakfast, the Rhine- 
wine which washed down his mid-day meal, and 
the beer which, though denounced by the doctor, 
was the habitual beverge of the patient whenever 
he was thirsty.” As the winter of 1557 drew on, 
however, his ailments increased in number and 
intensity. With the spring of 1558, his health 
we revived under a course of sarsaparilla and 
iquorice. In May, he was living as usual, and 
eating voraciously. ‘His dinner began with a 
large dish of cherries, or of strawberries, smothered 
in cream and sugar ; then came a highly-seasoned 
pastry ; and next the principal dish of the repast, 
which was frequently a ham, or some preparation 
of rashers, the emperor being fond of the staple- 
product of bacon-curing Estremadura.’”’ Later in 
the summer, he was again troubled with gout ; 
and his appetite failed so much, that he sometimes 
lived for days on bread and conserves. Probably 
he might have lived for years on them—had he 
chosen. 

Early in August, his physician became seriously 
alarmed about his state, and fresh medical advice 
was held expedient. The emperor’s thoughts 
were naturally directed more particularly at such 
a time to religion and its rites. He consulted his 
confessor about celebrating his own funeral—a 
ceremony which has been inaccurately described 
by Robertson and others, who represent Charles 
as shrouded and coffined during the solemnity. 
Mr. Stirling thus depicts the actual scene, as it 
occurred on the 30th of August, 1558, three weeks 
previous to the emperor’s decease :—‘‘ The high- 
altar, the catafalque, and the whole church, shone 
with a blaze of wax-lights; the friars were all in 





seem to have been deep and sincere. His attend- 





their places, at the altars, and in the choir, and 
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the household of the emperor attended in deep 
mourning. ‘The pious monarch himself,’ says 
Singuenga, ‘ was there, attired in sable weeds, 
and bearing a taper, to see himself interred, and 
to celebrate his own obsequies.’ While the 
solemn mass for the dead was sung, he came for- 
ward and gave his taper into the hand of the 
officiating priest, in token of his desire to yield his 
soul into the hands of his Maker.’’ The funeral 
rites over, he professed himself all the better for 
them. Nextday he a some time in his picture- 
gallery, hung pensively and long over a portrait 
of the late empress, and then examined some pieces 
by Titian and others, ‘Having looked his last 
upon the image of the wife of his youth, it seemed 
as if he were now bidding farewell, in the con- 
templation of these other favorite pictures, to the 
noble art which he had loved with a love which 
cares, and years, and sickness could not quench, 
and that will ever be remembered with his better 
fame.’’? While thus engaged, his abstracted air at- 
tracted the gaze of his physician. ‘‘ On being 
spoken to, he turned round, and complained that 
he was ill, The doctor felt his pulse, and pro- 
nounced him in a fever.’’ Attendants were sum- 
moned, and he was carried to the bed from which 
he was to rise no more. 

Daring this, his last illness, he was at times 
delirious. High fever and restlessness almost 
constantly afflicted him, in addition to the pains 
of gout and violent sickness, His debility also 
became extreme. On the 19th of September, the 
crowning rite of extreme unction was admin- 
istered ; of the two forms, he selected the longer, 
which involved the reading of the seven —— 
psalms, a litany, and several passages of Scripture, 
through all of which he made the proper responses 
in an audible voice, and at the conclusion ap- 
peared rather revived than exhausted. On the 
following day, he asked for the eucharist, and, 
being reminded that, after having received extreme 
unction, that sacrament was no longer necessary, 
the dying man replied: ‘It may not be a 
but it is good company on so long a journey.”’ He 
received the consecrated wafer with great devout- 
ness, and was punctilious in his anxiety to swallow 
it—an act for which he was now almost physically 
incompetent. At even-tide he lay in a stupor, but 
now and then mumbling a a, with uplifted 
eyes. His physician stood by the bedside, occa- 
sionally feeling his pulse, and whispering to the 
group of anxious spectators: ‘* his majesty has but 
two hours to live—but one hour—but half an 
hour.”” The morning of the 21st of September 
dawned—St. Matthew’sday. His priestly attend- 
ant whispered in his ear exhortations founded on 
that apostle’s career. These the emperor inter- 
rupted by saying: “ The time is come ; bring me 
the candles and the crucifix’’—cherished relics, 
which he had long reserved for this lasthour. He 
received them eagerly, and clasped the crucifix to 
his bosom, and was heard to say quickly, as if re- 
plying to a call: ‘* Now, Lord, I go.” His fingers 
relaxed their hold of the crucifix, which the pri- 
mate therefore took, and held up before him. ‘* A 
few moments of death-wrestle between soul and 
body followed ; after which, with his eyes fixed on 
the cross, and with a voice loud enough to be 
heard outside the room, he cried: ‘ Ay, Jesus!’ 
and expired.” 

To the last, Charles loved his cloistered retreat. 


Thither he had come, charmed by the religious 





CAUTION TO TOBACCONISTS, 


loom of monachism, upon an entrance into which 
e had settled with his empress—although their 
joint purpose was thwarted by her death. His 

rief at that occurrence only enhanced his longing 
for seclusion from the fret and stir of worldly ex- 
istence. 


With age, with cares, with maladies opprest, 
He sought the refuge of conventual rest. 


And though disappointments and vexations 
followed him even there, he did not seek wholly 
in vain. Certainly, he was not of those who are 
ever seeking rest and finding none. The cloister 
was to him, in more than one sense, the ante- 
chamber to the tomb; and its peace presented 
and realized to him some of the ** sublime attrac- 
tions of the grave.’’ 





Caution To Topacconists.—Indecent Embellish- 
ments.—On Monday last, William Goode, tobacconist, 
of No. 199, Strand and Ludgate-hill, London, ap- 
peared at Bow street Police Court, to a summons 
charging him with having exhibited for sale, in his 
shop window, a meerschaum pipe indecently illus- 
trated. Mr. Clarkson, the barrister, conducted the 
prosecution on behalf of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. He stated the attention of the society 
had been repeatedly directed of late to the obscene 
| pictures which are displayed upon pipes, snuff-boxes, 
and other wares in the shop windows of the several 
tobacconists in the leading thoroughfares. In the 
defendant’s shop a meerschaum pipe was exposed to 
view, on which were painted the figures of Jupiter 
and Leda, with a degree of boldness and prominency 
which could not fail to excite the disgust of every by- 
passer. The secretary of the society caused a letter 
| to be addressed to the defendant, in which the latter 
| was requested to withdraw the offensive articles from 
his window, or proceedings would be taken against 
him. No notice whatever was taken of this com- 
munication, but the pipes continued to be exhibited 
as before for sale. Proof having been given of the 
purchase of the pipe at No. 199 Strand, by one of the 
society’s agents, who gave 2/. 10s. for it, Mr. Lewis 
pleaded in defence—firstly, that his client, Mr. Goode, 
was willing to return his stock of the article com- 
plained of to the consigner in Vienna ; and, secondly, 
that the picture itself was not more indecent than 
other illustrations of the same incident in mythology, 
which were gazed at daily by the public at the British 
Museum and other exhibitions of art. Mr. Henry had 
no hesitation in pronouncing the exhibition of these 
pipes to be both obscene and indecent, and he was 
fully prepared to convict the defendant if asked to do 
so. Mr. Lewis urged the fact of his client having re- 
moved the article from his Ludgate-hill establishment 
at once, and the promise given to discontinue the sale 
of it, as grounds for the withdrawal of the present 
prosecution. Mr. Henry said he would suspend his 
decision for two months, and adjourn the summons. 
If anything of the kind was seen in defendant’s shop 
in the interim, he would commit him to prison for 
three months. William Oldbourne, of No. 425 New 
Oxford street, another tobacconist, was charged with 
having exhibited an indecent model or ivory figure. 
A similar defence having been set up by Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Henry said it was idle to compare these indecent 
productions, which were especially designed to be of- 
fensive, with such works of art as the Grecian statue 
of Venus, which was rather suggestive of modesty than 
otherwise. Mr. Henry decided that both the defend- 
ants should pay the costs of the society’s proceedings. 
After some discussion Goode was to pay 5/. 5s. and 
21. 10s. (the charge of the meerschaum), and the 
other defendant was adjudged to pay 51 5s.—Liver-. 
pool Courier, Dec. 1. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 


Tue presidents of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety are accustomed to deliver to the members of 
that useful corporation an annual address, in 
which they contrive to embody all that is new or 
striking in the history and progress of geography 
for the preceding twelve months. From ‘‘ penny 
maps’’ to ‘‘ anomalous tides,’’ from the laying down 
of a shoal to the determination of a mountain’s 
height—everything is pressed into the record. 
Apart from their scientific value, these addresses 
contain much that is popularly interesting, and 
we shall make a brief abstract of one or two of the 
last delivered, for the information of our readers. 
First of all, we are informed that, from the fund 
employed for the promotion of geographical dis- 
covery, twenty-five guineas were awarded to Dr. 
Wallin, of Helsingfors, for his travels and research- 
es in “a large portion of the peninsula of Arabia, 
hitherto sanelion by Europeans,” in the years 
1846 to 1849. As the region is one but little 
known, and as the doctor is perfectly conversant 
with the languages of the East, and considers the 
Arab mode of life preferable to that imposed by 
conventionality and civilization, he is to be sent out 
again to make further explorations,as soon as 
sufficient supplies can be raised. Our government 
and the East India Company have contributed 
200/., but as this sum is not considered adequate, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, president of the Im- 

rial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, 
as been asked for further aid, and when his 
answer comes, the hardy Swede will again set 
forth. A similar amount of twenty-five guineas has 
also been given to Mr. Brunner for exploration of 
the Middle Island of New Zealand—that on which 
the Canterbury Colony is founded. He traversed 200 
miles of coast, and a good slice of the interior, and 
had to rough it pretty severely for the greater part 
of the 550 days that his adventurous journey lasted, 
besides tracing the courses of several rivers, and 
discovering inland lakes ; according to his report, 
the greater part of the island is ‘ barren and 
un _ table.”’ 

r. Rae, one of the most persevering of the 
searchers for the missing Franklin expedition, has 
had the Society's gold medal awarded to him “ for 
his survey of Boothia, under most severe privations, 
in 1848 ; and for his recent explorations on foot 
and in boats of the coasts of Wallaston and Victo- 
ria lands, by which many important additions 
have been made to the geography of the arctic 
regions.” The greater part of the journeys, which 
amounted to nearly 4000 miles, was performed with 
very slender resources; and Dr. Rae has shown 
how much may be accomplished by resolute perse- 
verance, even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, 

A second medal was given to Captain H. 
Strachey, of the East India Company's service, 
‘* for his extensive explorations and surveys in 
Western Thibet.’’ He was appointed to deter- 
mine the limits of Rajah Goolab Sing’s territory, 
and has made us acquainted with a region 500 
miles in length, bordering on China, heretofore un- 
described ; and another portion of the blank on 
our maps will now be filled up. 

The coast survey of the British islands, and 
other parts of our empire, is still carried on ; the 
southern and eastern shores of England are those 
now undergoing examination, while Captain 





Beechy is pursuing his inquiry into the tidal 
phenomena of the North Sea. A grand chart of 
the lower course of the Tyne, 26 feet in length, 
has been laid down on a scale of 27 inches to the 
mile; and the Humber is being surveyed from the 
sea up to Goole, and will be similarly noted, it 
being found of essential importance to preserve 
evidence of the situation of banks and shoals for 
future reference ; especially as that vast shoal, the 
nee is said to be rising higher every day, 
and in some places so near to the surface, as to 
become a formidable danger. The geological 
survey is also progressing; the sheet maps of 
North Wales are finished, and those for the 
Staffordshire coal-field and the Derbyshire mining 
district, are in a forward state ; tie latter are to 
contain tracings of the mineral veins, which will 
render them particularly valuable. Such labors, 
however, are not confined to England; they are 
going on in most of the countries of Europe. The 
** Topographical Survey of Sweden,” to comprise 
260 sheets, is actively persevered with ; the trigo- 
nometrical survey of Russia has been in progress 
for thirty years, yet not more than about one 
fourth of tite European portion of that great em- 
pire is completed ; France, Prussia, and Austria, 
too, are busy with what we call ordnance maps, 
all of the most comprehensive character. Our 
trigonometrical survey of India is extending, 
having reached the meridian of Lahore, in the 
Punjab territory, besides the lines working in 
other directions, the whole of which will eventu- 
ally be united in one great scheme, forty sheets 
being already engraved. These, with the surveys 
in America, the West Indies, the Mediterranean, 
in the Australian seas, and Indian Archipelago, 
show that we are daily arriving at more accurate 
geographical knowledge. 

Again ; we have further information concerning 
that little-known country lying between the Black 
and Caspian seas—of Babylonia, and other inter- 
esting localities in Asia Minor, of which maps are 
in preparation. And, going further east, we find 
that a considerable extent of the interior of Bor- 
neo has been explored by Dr. Schwaner, who, by 
availing himself of rivers hitherto supposed to be 
unnavigable, has gained more knowledge of the 
interior regions of that vast island than has hither- 
to been found practicable. Several of the South Sea 
islands, too, have been the subject of more accurate 
exploration and survey than heretofore ; and we 
are told of Hawaii, that it has made such rapid 
advances since the heginning of the present cen- 
tury, when its condition was nearly the same as 
when Cook visited it, “‘ that Christianized men 
are met at every turn, habited in European attire ; 
houses with glazed windows have superseded the 
wigwam-huts ; the canoes have given way to 
schooners and ships; and, instead of utter igno- 
rance, the natives are instructed by three weekly 
newspapers."’ Of the Feejeans, a different acount 
is given ; according to Captain Erskine, of the 
Havannah, they are ‘‘ addicted to cannibalism to a 
degree neither known nor credited,’’ and ship- 
wrecked crews are slaughtered by them and de- 
voured, as much from a desire to eat human flesh 
as from a religious duty which they have long ob- 
served, notwithstanding all the remonstrances of 
missionaries. 

Turning to Africa, we find by a series of level- 
lings recently carried across the Isthmus of Suez, 
that instead of there being a difference of thirty 
feet between the level of the Red Sea and that of 
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the Mediterranean, as has so long been believed, 
there is in reality little or none—an interesting 
fact, which will be still further verified during the 
progress of the railway-works to be set on foot in 
that locality under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Stephenson. How the past and present will be 
brought together by having light thrown on an- 
cient geography by modern enterprise! Besides 
this, an oo is being made to solve another 
important problem in the Valley of the Nile. 
Lepsius has stated, in his great work on Egypt, 
that this river formerly flowed at a much higher 
level than now, having, in the course of ages, worn 
away its bed to a depth of twenty-seven feet ; and, 
this statement being disputed, a deep pit or well 
is to be sunk at Heliopolis, with a view to exam- 
ine the strata and deposits through which it flows, 
and thereby determine if any and what change has 
taken place. The work for this purpose is under 
the direction of Mr. Leonard Horner, who defrays 
the cost with a portion of the annual grant placed 
by government at the disposal of the Royal So- 
ciety ; which has lately received a consignment 
of cases filled with specimens of the earth taken 
from the excavation. Meanwhile, it appears that, 
like Sweden, the Arabian Gulf-region and Abys- 
sinia are undergoing slow and gradual upheaval. 
In addition to thees researches, active explorations 
are going on in the north, east, west, and south 
of Africa, and more than one treaty of commerce 
has been signed between England and the petty 
monarchs of the interior: The Rev. Mr. Living- 
ston announces the existence of another large lake, 
200 miles north-west of that now known as Lake 
Ngami; the great Lake Tchad is being navigated 
by European a ; and efforts are being made to 
reach those mysterious mountains in which the 
Nile is supposed to rise, for, as Captain Smyth ob- 
serves, ‘‘ no European traveller, from Bruce down- 
wards, has yet seen its true source.’’ 

In America, also, the same persevering spirit 
of inquiry is exhibited; every month new facts 
are brought to light, or old ones verified, and the 
vessels of the British and American navies are 
diligently and accurately surveying the coasts. 
The examination of the Oregon and California 
shores appears to have been carried on under pe- 
culiar difficulties by Lieutenant M’Arthur, an 
American officer, who died recently at Panama. 
‘He arrived in California with a small vessel 
during the worst phase of the gold-fever. His 
crew revolted and deserted, and on one occasion 
pitched into the sea an officer, who, by the merest 
miracle, drifted to the shore, and was restored to 
life. The mutineers were pursued, captured, and 
hanged ; but, while pushing his labors, the active 
commander had been obliged to manacle his men 
to their boats.’’ ‘Then, in another quarter of the 
same country, further examination has added to 
our knowledge of the new territory of Utah, the 
head-quarters of the Mormons, whose proceedings 
of late have attracted much attention by their sin- 

ularity. The physical situation of the country is 
ribed as ‘“‘ very curious; surrounded on all 
sides by frightful rocks, covered with snow or 
saline efflorescences. The vast basin in which these 
people have placed their city is fertile, healthy, 
and estimated to be capable of readily supporting 
a million of people ; it is about 560 miles in di- 
ameter, and elevated 4000 or 5000 feet above the 
sea.”” It contains that remarkable body of water 
known as the Great Salt Lake, of which Captain 
Stansbury, the topographical surveyor, reports : 





‘* Tt has no outlet ;’’ and adds: ‘I am convinced, 
from what I have seen, that neither the river Utah 
(Jordan of the Mormons) nor the lake, can be 
of the slightest utility to commercial naviga- 
tion.”’ 

These are but a few of the results of geographi- 
cal investigation for the past two years, and com- 
ing ones give promise of still further knowledge, 
seeing that scientific instruments and resources 
are every day multiplying, and are produced in 
greater perfection. 





From the Spectator, 18th Dec. 
THE DIGGER’S BRIDE. 


Tue law of supply and demand is at fault, or the 
demand for wives in Australia would be supplied 
more effectively. The value entertained for woman, 
it has been said, measures the civilization of a 
country ; and by that rule, the Diggings ought just 
now to exemplify the height of ¢ foie. There, 
women are valued so highly that families well to 
do cannot afford to keep maid-servants; and she 
who went out with the humble expectation of 
serving in the nursery of another, finds herself at 
the head of her own. The grades of society are 
reversed, not less strongly on the female than on 
the male side. The only precedent for the Dig- 
gings of Australia is Holland, which Andrew Mar- 
vel satirized ; when the native contended for his 
country with the fish, when dike-building was the 
most patriotic work of fortification, and when ‘‘ to 
invent a shovel’’ was to ** be a magistrate.”” So, 
in New Holland, to wield a spade is to be a digni- 
tary. The navvie is the lord of the soil; and the 
work-house orphan-girl, who goes out for what she 
can find, finds herself suddenly advanced to be a 
lady of the land. 

The moralist may look at the change, and study 
the chemistry of social distinction with asad wisdom. 
Many an accomplished woman, in this country, fit 
to adorn and enjoy life, sinks into a premature 
grave, joyless and unknown. ‘The kitchen-wench, 
who would hesitate to speak on equal terms even 
with the menial of the two-pair back, becomes a 

tlady. Her wedding is a rough magnificence ; 
er dress is satin, and she will not wear any shawl 
unless it be a“ real’’ one and worth ten guineas at 
least. And there is a distinction inthis. Let the 
lady of some great digger appear in English society, 
trundling about her gold as dust under her feet, 
and she will not be regarded with contempt. 
What has been added to her that has been wanting 
in the other? Nothing but the obvious gold. 

What is it that makes her so prized in Australia? 
Nothing but her rarity. So dull is human appre- 
ciation, that it cannot value the picture of an an- 
gel, painted by hands finer than those of Raphael, 
unless there be a framework of common gold ; nor 
can it indeed appreciate angels after their visits 
have ceased to few and far between. 





BanyAan-TREE OF CeyLon.—The finest specimen of 
this noble tree in Ceylon is at Mount Lavinia, seven 
miles distant from Colombo. Two roads run through 
its stems ; some of its fibrous shoots have been trained 
like the stays of aship, so as not to intercept the 
road ; while others hang half-way down, with beau- 
tiful vistas of cocoa-palms seen through its numerous 
pillar-like stems. It throws a shadow at noon over 
four acres of ground.— Dub. U. Mag. 
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